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BOOK    \^— Continued. 
USURPATION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    MARRIAGE    REGISTER. 

There  was  an  air  of  stillness  and  solemnitv 
about  the  interior  of  the  building,  which, 
coupled  with  its  venerable,  time-worn  ap- 
pearance and  undoubted  antiquity,  was  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  susceptible  beholder 
with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe.  Its  grey 
pillars  and  vaulted  roof,  its  arched  windows 
filled  with  painted  glass,  rudely  illustrating 
certain  passages  of  Scripture,  and  brilliant 
with  transparent  reds,   blues,  and   yellows  ; 
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its  discoloured  walls  and  memorial  tablets 
centuries  old  ;  the  silent  chancel  where  re- 
cumbent life-size  figures  of  knights  in  armour, 
carved  in  stone,  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
some  former  inhabitants  of  Bagsley ;  the 
quaintly  carved  oak  pulpit  and  reading-desk, 
from  which  had  emanated  the  voice  of  gentle 
reproof  and  pious  exhortation  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ;  and  the  rows  of  sombre 
pews  which  had  afforded  accommodation  to 
several  generations  of  worshippers — all  might 
have  supplied  the  thoughtful  mind  with  food 
for  calm  reflection. 

But  neither  Joe  Mudge  nor  his  companion, 
as  they  traversed  the  quiet  aisles,  seemed  to 
be  influenced  by  any  other  than  ordinary 
feehngs ;  they  conversed  together  freely  on 
secular  subjects,  and  the  former  from  time  to 
time  pointed  out  such  objects  as  he  thought 
would  most  interest  the  visitor,  and  related 
in  his  own  peculiar  language  such  historical 
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facts  and  traditional  stories  as  he  happened 
to  be  acquainted  with.  To  these  it  was 
evident  Mr,  WiUiams  Hstened  with  some 
degree  of  impatience,  for  he  proved  by  no 
means  so  enthusiastic  in  his  search  after  the 
old  and  curious  as  most  antiquaries  are  re- 
presented to  be,  and,  indeed,  exhibited  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  anything  that  was 
shown  him  ;  still,  he  professed  to  admire  the 
stone  effigies  in  the  chancel,  and  paused  for  a 
time  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion which  appeared  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  massive  basements,  commencing  :  ^  Suhtus 
in  sepulchro,'  he  also  devoted  a  few  minutes 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  coloured  tablet  in 
bas-relief,  inserted  in  the  wall,  representing 
a  knight  in  armour  with  spurs,  and  a  lady  in 
a  seventeenth  century  costume,  kneeling  op- 
posite each  other  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
with  an  altar  between  them,  the  figures 
being  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  frame- 
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work  of  white  marble,  having  an  escutcheon  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  and  an  inscription  on 
a  brass  plate  beneath. 

'  That,  sir,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  GeofFery  Loxton,  knight  and  baronet, 
and  Dorothy  his  wife,  both  late  of  this 
parish/  said  Joe  Mudge,  pointing  to  the 
tablet  with  his  bony  forefinger.  ^  Long 
afore  you  or  I  was  born,  they  lived  at  the 
fine  old  hall  which  you  may  see  from  the 
churchyard,  standing  on  top  of  a  hill  a  short 
distance  from  here,  and  departed  this  life 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.' 

'  Yes,  Sir  GeofFery,  I  see,  died  in  1669,  and 
liis  lady  two  years  later,'  said  Mr.  Williams, 
reading  the  dates  on  the  wall.  '  Are  there 
any  descendants  of  the  family  now  living  at 
Bagsley  V 

'  Not  at  present,'  said  the  parish  clerk  ; 
*  but  I  remember  about  twenty-five  years 
ago    that     a    great-great-grandson     of     Sir 
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GeofFery  was  married  in  this  very  church, 
and  a  splendid  wedding  it  was  ;  I  shall  never 
see  the  like  of  it  again — bells  a-ringing  all 
day,  bonfires  a-burning  all  night,  and  as  much 
beef  and  ale  for  the  villagers  as  they  could 
eat  and  drink.  Ah  1  it  was  a  rare  sight,  and 
no  mistake/ 

'  Was  Mr.  Kirk  the  officiating  clergyman  V 
inquired  the  other. 

'  He  was  one  of  'em,*  replied  old  Mudge, 
*  but  bless  you  I  such  a  wedding  as  that  was 
too  much  for  one  parson,  so  they  had  to  get 
another,  as  was  a  cousin  of  the  bride,  to 
assist  him,  and  between  'em  they  managed  it 
very  well,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  And  pray  who  was  the  lady  V  asked  Mr. 
Williams. 

'  Eat  me  !  if  I  haven't  forgotten  her  name/ 
said  the  parish  clerk,  scratching  his  grey 
head  with  a  look  of  perplexity  ;  '  anyhow 
she  was  a  reo^ular  aristocrat,  I  know,  none 
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of  your  upstart's  daughters,  or  anything  of 
that  kind — and  so  beautiful — ah  !  I  should 
say  she  was  pretty  nearly  as  beautiful  as 
poor  Mary  Vincent,  as  I  was  telling  you 
about. ' 

'  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  her 
maiden  name/  said  Mr.  Williams.  ^  If  you 
have  the  register-book  of  marriages  at  hand, 
we  miorht  ascertain  it.  I  am  curious  to  learn 
something  further  of  the  history  of  this  de- 
scendant of  old  Sir  GeofFery  ;  I  take  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
descent  of  old  families.  Is  the  marriage 
register  in  your  charge  V 

'  Well,  sir,  it  is,  and  yet  it  isn't,'  replied 
the  parish  clerk  with  a  grin  ;  '  that  is  to  say, 
my  reverend  guv'nor  keeps  it  locked  up  in 
an  iron  safe  in  the  vestry,  the  same  as  if  it 
was  a  bag  of  gold  that  any  one  would  care  to 
steal.' 

'  And   leaves   the    key   with   you,  I  sup- 
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pose  ?'  said  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  off-hand 
way. 

'  Not  with  me,  exactly,'  said  Joe  Mudge  ; 
'  but  I  know  where  to  put  my  hand  on  it 
when  it's  wanted,  for  all  that ;  but  Mr.  Kirk 
is  very  particular  about  the  parish  registers, 
I  can  tell  you.  He  used  to  keep  'em  at  the 
vicarage,  but  of  late  they've  been  kept  here, 
and  he  has  given  me  strict  orders  not  to  let 
any  one  examine  'em  without  his  authority, 
or  unless  he  is  present.' 

'  Couldn't  you  break  through  the  rule  for 
once  T  asked  Mr.  Williams  in  his  blandest 
tone  ;  '  really,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Kirk  would 
object  to  you  doing  so  for  once  and 
away,  and  if  he  did,  I  would  take  all  the 
blame.' 

*  Ah,  sir  !  I  know  him  better  nor  you  do,' 
replied  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head.  ^  For 
all  he's  such  a  good-tempered  quiet  sort  of 
man  to   look  at,    he  can  be  rough    enough 
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when  his  orders  aren't  attended  to ;  and  it 
would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth  to  let 
you  search  through  them  books  without  his 
consent,  for  all  I've  been  parish  clerk  here 
for  nearly  forty  years.' 

'  Well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  get  you  into 
trouble,'  said  Mr.  Williams ;  '  if  what  you 
say  is  true,  I  must  obtain  the  vicar's  per- 
mission ;  where  can  I  find  Mr.  Kirk  V 

'  Unfortunately  he's  from  home  to-day,' 
said  Joe  Mudge.  '  He  left  early  this  morn- 
ing to  attend  a  meeting  o'  parsons — the 
Keformed  Curates'  Aid  Society,  I  think  they 
call  it — and  he  won't  be  back  until  late  this 
evening.' 

'  Provoking  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Williams,  in 
a  disappointed  tone  ;  '  for  I  shall  not  be  here 
to-morrow.  Listen  to  me,  my  good  fellow. 
If  it  is  only  the  trouble  it  would  occasion  you 
to  unlock  the  safe  that  you  are  thinking 
about,  I  am  prej)ared  to  offer  you  some  re- 
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compense — I  may  say  a  very  handsome  re- 
compense/ continued  the  gentleman,  ratthng 
some  loose  sovereigns  in  his  pocket. 

'  The  trouble  would  be  nothing  at  all,  sir,' 
replied  the  parish  clerk,  whose  ear  had  caught 
the  pleasant  clink  of  the  gold  ;  ^  and  as  for 
recompense,  I've  experienced  your  liberality 
once  already,  and  I've  no  doubt  I  should 
again,  if  I  did  anything  to  deserve  it ;  but 
you  know,  sir,  I  am  only  a  poor  man,  and 
can't  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  my  situation  at 
my  time  of  life ;  and  if  I  was  found  out,  I 
should  certainly  be  turned  away,  for  all  I'm 
over  sixty.' 

'  Who's  to  find  it  out  ?'  said  Mr.  Williams. 
'  No  one  but  ourselves  would  know  anything 
of  the  matter,  and  I  shan't  talk  about  it  if 
you  don't.' 

^Well,  sir,  there  is  something  in  that, 
certainly,'  replied  the  old  man,  hesitating, 
while  once  more  he  caught  the  sound  of  Mr. 
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.Williams'  sovereigns  jingling  in  that  gentle- 
man's pocket.  ^  Now  supposing  —  I  say 
supposing — I  were  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  opening  that  safe  and  letting  you  search 
that  register,  how  much — what  do  you  think 
now,  should  be  about  the  figure,  eh  V 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  I'm  not  very  particular, 
my  friend/  replied  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  careless 
tone.  '  I  always  like  to  be  pretty  liberal  with 
any  one  who  does  anything  to  oblige  me — say 
two  pounds.' 

*  Couldn't  you — wouldn't  you — won't  you 
make  it  three  pounds,  sir?'  inquired  Joe 
Mudge  with  some  hesitation,  the  result  of 
his  natural  modesty. 

^I  think  two  is  liberal  enough,'  said  Mr. 
Williams,  shaking  his  head  ;  *  especially  when 
I  consider  that  by  waiting  until  to-morrow, 
when  the  vicar  will  be  at  home,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  examine  the  register  for  a  very 
trifling  fee,  or  perhaps  for  nothing  ;  after  all, 
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it's  only  a  sort  of  fancy  I  have — an  idle 
curiosity,  I  might  almost  call  it — to  find  out 
the  name  of  the  lady  whom  this  descendant 
of  Sir  Geoffery  Loxton  married.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  accept  your  offer,  we'll 
consider  the  bargain  struck,'  said  the  parish - 
clerk ;  '  but  whatever  you  do,  sir,  don't  you 
ever  let  the  vicar  know  anything  about  it,  or 
I'm  ruined/ 

*  Set  your  mind  at  rest ;  I'm  not  likely  to 
do  so,'  replied  Mr.  Williams,  handing  the 
stipulated  sum  to  his  companion ;  '  besides,  it 
is  my  intention  to  leave  Bagsley  this  evening, 
so  that  I  shall  probably  not  meet  Mr.  Kirk 
again.' 

'  Then  come  with  me,  sir,'  said  the  old 
man,  leading  the  way  through  the  centre 
aisle ;  and  thus  the  two  soon  found  them- 
selves in  the  vestry,  which  was  lighted  by  a 
window  looking  out  on  the  churchyard,  with 
which  communication  could  be  obtained  with- 
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out  passing  through  the  body  of  the  church, 
by  means  of  a  small  private  door.  The  room 
looked  cold  and  cheerless,  and  there  was  a 
close,  musty  smell  pervading  it,  which  re- 
sulted from  its  not  having  been  ventilated 
since  the  previous  Sunday. 

The  furniture,  as  usual  in  such  an  apart- 
ment, was  scanty  and  plain,  and  consisted  of 
an  oak  table,  a  couple  of  high-backed  chairs, 
a  mirror  in  a  black  frame  against  the  wall, 
and  a  row  of  pegs  on  which  hung  a  gown  and 
a  surplice,  the  property  of  the  vicar ;  while  in 
a  dark  corner  stood  a  heavy  iron  safe  of  not 
very  modern  construction,  and  near  it,  a 
cupboard  with  folding  doors,  which  Joe 
Mudge  at  once  commenced  to  open. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  produced  from  the 
latter  receptacle  a  large  iron  key,  which  fitted 
into  the  lock  of  the  safe  before  mentioned, 
and  by  dint  of  using  the  force  of  both  hands, 
until  the  small  supply  of  blood  in  his  body 
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became  concentrated  in  his  face,  he  succeeded 
in  turning  it,  and  thus  withdrawing  the  strong 
bolts  securing  the  hd,  which  was  then  raised, 
with  a  loud  creaking  noise  as  it  turned  on  its 
rusty  hinges,  and  the  contents  of  the  chest, 
consisting  chiefly  of  several  musty-looking 
volumes,  and  some  articles  wrapped  up  in 
green  baize — probably  the  Communion  plate 
— were  disclosed  to  view. 

Selecting  one  of  the  books  in  question,  the 
parish-clerk  placed  it  on  the  small  table  near 
the  window,  where  there  was  the  most  light, 
and  requested  his  companion  to  search  for 
what  he  wanted  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest 
they  should  be  disturbed,  at  the  same  time 
informing  him,  for  his  guidance,  that  he 
would  find  the  marriages  entered  in  regular 
consecutive  order,  according  to  the  dates 
when  they  were  solemnized. 

Mr.  Williams  lost  no  time  in  applying 
himself  diligently  to  the  task  he  had  under- 
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taken,  while  the  old  clerk  busied  himself  in 
arranging  some  empty  wine  bottles  on  the 
shelves  of  the  cupboard  before  mentioned, 
occasionally  pausing  in  his  occupation  to 
glance  round  at  the  stranger,  as  he  silently 
turned  over  the  faded  pages  of  the  register. 

But  although  Mr.  Williams  had  stated 
that  his  object  was  to  find  the  entry  relating 
to  the  marriage  of  the  great-great-grandson 
of  Sir  GeoflPery  Loxton,  which  he  had  been 
informed  took  place  some  twenty-five  years 
back,  a  close  observer  would  have  perceived 
that  his  search  did  not  extend  nearly  so  far 
into  the  past,  but  was  confined  to  a  much 
more  recent  period ;  and  that  on  turning  over 
a  certain  page  of  the  book,  he  suddenly 
paused  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  familiar 
names  of  Frank  Marshall,  bachelor,  and 
Mary  Vincent,  spinster. 

A  strange  shade  passed  over  his  face  as  he 
read  the  remainder  of  the  entry  in  the  hand- 
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writing  of  the  vicar  of  Bagsley  ;  and  after 
appearing  to  reflect  for  an  instant,  he  cast  a 
furtive  side-glance  at  the  parish  clerk,  who 
for  most  of  the  time  had  been  standinof 
with  his  back  towards  him  ;  but  as  the  eye 
of  that  functionary  happened  to  meet  his 
own  at  that  particular  moment,  he  quickly 
resumed  his  task  of  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  the  register,  as  if  to  show  that  the  object 
of  his  search  was  still  unaccomplished. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

MYSTERY. 

As  soon  as  the  parish  clerk  had  finished  the 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  he  began 
to  exhibit  signs  of  impatience  for  Mr. 
WilHams  hkewise  to  bring  his  labours  to  a 
close,  but  that  gentleman  still  continued 
leisurely  to  turn  over  page  after  page  of  the 
book  before  him,  clearly  showing  that  he  did 
not  share  his  companion's  uneasiness,  and 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  hurry  him- 
self. 

'Haven't  you  found  what  you  wanted,  sir?' 
inquired  Joe  Mudge,  approaching  nearer  the 
table,  and  glancing  at  the  open  register  ;  '  it 
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is  almost  time  for  us  to  be  going,  as  folks 
may  think  it  strange  if  we  stop  here  too  long. 
Are  you  sure  you  have  the  right  year  ?  My 
eyesight  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  or 
I  might  be  able  to  assist  you.' 

VGive  me  a  few  minutes  longer  ;  the  entry 
I  want  to  find  cannot  be  far  off !'  said  Mr. 
Williams ;  '  surely  we  have  not  been  here 
more  than  twenty  minutes  ?' 

^  More  than  half- an  -  hour,  you  mean/ 
replied  the  parish  clerk.  ^  The  church  clock 
struck  twelve  shortly  before  we  entered,  and 
now  it  must  be  at  least  half-past.' 

'  I  feel  quite  sure  you  are  mistaken/  said 
Mr.  Williams,  in  a  very  decisive  tone.  '  It 
cannot  possibly  be  so  late — at  least,  I  hope  it 
isn't,  for  I  have  an  appointment  to  keep  at  a 
quarter  before  one.  Unfortunately  I  forgot 
to  wind  up  my  watch  last  night,  and  it  has 
stopped  in  consequence ;  would  you  be  so 
kind   as   to  step  outside  and   see    what  the 
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exact  time  is  by  the  clock  in  the  church- 
tower  V 

The  old  man  hesitated  for  a  moment  before 
complying  with  his  companion's  request, 
and  seemed  about  to  make  some  remark,  but 
evidently  thought  better  of  it,  and  directly 
afterwards  went  out  through  the  door  leading 
into  the  churchyard. 

The  instant  his  back  was  turned,  Mr. 
Williams  sought  for  the  page  of  the  register 
on  which  appeared  the  entry  of  the  marriage 
of  Frank  Marshall  with  Mary  Vincent,  and 
having  quickly  found  it,  with  a  trembling 
hand  he  cut  out  the  leaf  with  his  penknife, 
and  after  hastily  folding  it,  thrust  it  into  the 
inner  side  pocket  of  his  coat. 

While  in  the  very  act,  however,  he  became 
conscious  of  a  pair  of  glistening  eyes  watch- 
ing him  outside  from  a  corner  of  the  vestry- 
window.  He  gave  a  guilty  start,  and  a 
death-like    pallor  stole  over  his    face.     The 
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next  moment  the  parish  clerk  rushed  bacli^ 
into  the  room,  and  in  a  state  of  almost  frantic- 
excitement  /Seized  him  roughly  with  both 
hands, 

'  You  cunning,  sacrilegious  villain  I'  ex- 
claimed the  old  man,  half  choking  with  rage. 
'  How  could  you  dare  to  tear  out  that  leaf  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  it's  felony  to  mutilate 
a  register?  Don't  you  know  you  may  be 
transported  for  it,  eh  V 

'  Stand  off  1'  exclaimed  the  other,  thrusting 
his  puny  but  fierce  antagonist  from  him  as 
easily  as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  '  Keep  your 
hands  off,  I  say,  or  I  may  do  you  an  injury. 
Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  What  is 
all  this  fuss  about  V 

^  Fuss,  indeed  !'  ejaculated  the  parish  clerk, 
panting  for  breath  ;  '  there'll  be  fuss  enough 
before  the  matter's  settled,  I  promise  you. 
You  as  profess  to  be  a  gentleman,  to  come  into 
a  vestry  and  mutilate  a  register  !     Ain't  you 
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ashamed  of  yourself?  Do  you  call  that 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about  V 

'  Listen  to  me,  old  man/  said  Mr.  Williams, 
•with  the  uneasy  look  of  a  person  detected 
in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime  ;  '  for  any- 
thing you  know  to  the  contrary,  the  leaf  you 
speak  of  may  have  been  loose,  or  it  may  have 
been  torn  out  by  accident.  Don't  make  any- 
rash  accusations ;  first  be  certain  that  you 
are  correct  as  to  the  facts/ 

'  I  tell  you  I  saw  you  tear  it  out  with  my 
own  eyes  I  I  w^ill  swear  it  I'  cried  Joe 
Mudge,  suddenly  pouncing  on  the  register, 
au^  hurriedly  turning  over  the  pages  as  if  to 
discover  which  leaf  had  been  abstracted. 
'  I  suspected  you  were  up  to  no  good  when 
you  asked  me  to  go  and  see  what  time  it  was. 
I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  the 
police  of  your  little  game,  so  that  you  may 
be  detained  until  the  vicar  returns.' 

^  What !    and   get  yourself  discharged   for 
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disobeying  your  employer's  orders,  after 
thirty  years*  service  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. ^  You  won't  nod  it  very  easy  to  begin 
the  world  again  at  your  time  of  life,  my 
friend.  Don't  you  be  foolish ;  you've  got  a 
good  situation,  and  I  should  recommend  you 
to  keep  it.  As  for  the  bit  of  paper  you  • 
attach  so  much  importance  to,  that  is  easily 
replaced,  if  necessary,  and  no  one  a  pin  the 
worse  or  the  wiser ;  but,  for  your  own  sake, 
I  would  advise  you  not  to  let  the  vicar  know- 
that  you  have  opened  the  safe  in  direct  op- 
position to  his  orders — that  is,  if  you  have  any 
desire  to  continue  parish  clerk  of  Bagsley.' 

'  1  was  a  fool  to  let  you  bribe  me,'  said 
Joe  Mudge,  in  a  quieter  tone  than  he  had 
before  employed,  and  with  a  very  rueful 
countenance.  ^  What  did  you  want  to  tear 
a  leaf  out  for  ?  Why  couldn't  you  let  it 
alone  ?  Where  have  you  put  it  ?  I  don't 
see  it  in  the  book/ 
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'  Search  again/  said  Mr.  Williams,  not 
sorry  to  observe  the  other's  altered  tone ; 
or,  better  still,  shut  up  the  register  and  put 
it  where  you  found  it ;  lock  up  the  safe  and 
let  us  be  off  Not  a  soul  but  ourselves 
knows  anything  of  the  matter,  and  why 
should  either  of  us  get  into  trouble  over  such 
a  trumpery  business  V 

'Ah  I  you're  a  good  \m  to  talk/  said  Joe 
Mudge,  shaking  his  head  ;  '  but  I've  let  you 
get  the  best  of  nie^  and  so  it  can't  be  helped. 
If  it  wasn't  for  fear  of  bringing  myself  into 
a  scrape,  you  wouldn't  get  off  so  easily,  I 
can  tell  you  ;  and  even  now,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  shan't  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  the 
vicar.' 

'  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  if  you  make 
Mr.  Kirk  your  father-confessor,  in  my  opinion 
you  won't  very  soon  get  absolution,'  said  Mr. 
Williams,  smiling.  '  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  choose  to  keep  your  own  counsel,  like 
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a  sensible  man,  I  have  still  a  few  sovereigns 
at  your  disposal.' 

Thus  speaking,  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  several  gold  coins,  which 
he  exhibited  temptingly  in  his  open  palm. 

*  Well,  as  I'm  likely  enough  to  get  ques- 
tioned some  day  about  this  business/  said 
Joe  Mudge,  soothed  by  the  sight  of  the 
money,  and  at  the  prospect  of  possessing  it, 
'  I  certainly  think  I  should  be  paid  some- 
thing handsome,  as  a  sort  of  recompense  : 
besides,  you've  taken  advantage  of  my  willing- 
ness .  to  oblige,  in  a  way  that  isn't  pleasant, 
you  know.' 

'  If  I  make  you  a  gift  of  this  money  in  my 
hand,  is  it  distinctly  understood  that  what 
has  taken  place  in  this  vestry  to-day  shall 
be  kept  strictly  secret?'  demanded  Mr. 
Williams,  as  he  closely  scrutinized  his  com- 
panion's face,  as  though  he  would  read  his 
very   thoughts.     ^  Do  you  ^promise   to  hold 
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your  tongue,  and  say  nothing  about  this 
matter  V 

^  I  must  promise,  for  my  own  sake/  rephed 
the  parish  clerk  ;  ^  so  there's  an  end  of  it/ 

^  Good,'  said  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  satis- 
faction ;  '  then  these  are  yours — take  them  / 
and  with  the  words  he  transferred  the  coins 
from  his  own  hand  to  that  of  Joe  Mudge,. 
who,  after  counting  them,  tied  them  care- 
fully in  a  corner  of  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  afterwards  rolling  it  into  a  ball,  placed  it 
in  his  coat-pocket. 

He  then  proceeded  to  deposit  the  marriage 
register  in  the  iron  safe,  without  further 
remark  ;  and  having  shut  down  the  lid,  and 
locked  the  chest,  he  replaced  the  key  on  its 
hook  in  the  cupboard,  and  prepared  to  take 
his  departure. 

Mr.  Williams,  however,  did  not  wait  for 
the  parish  clerk,  but  went  oflf  by  himself, 
after  abruptly  saying  good-bye  to  him ;  and 
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being  now  left  alone,  the  latter  turned  into 
the  church  in  order  to  fasten  the  door  by 
which  they  had  entered  the  building. 

It  was  considerably  before  the  hour  at 
which  Mr.  Williams  stated  he  should  return 
to  lunch  at  the  Blue  Boar  when  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  that  hostelry,  and  hurriedly 
repaired  to  his  apartment.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  there,  he  rang 
the  bell,  and  asked  the  waitress  to  bring  him 
a  time-table ;  and  his  request  having  been 
complied  with,  he  was  occupied  for  some 
minutes  in  consulting  its  pages. 

He  then  stated  that  he  had  little  more 
than  sufficient  time  to  catch  a  train  by  which 
he  intended  to  travel,  and  requested  that  his 
bill  might  be  brought^,  and  a  conveyance  got 
ready  to  take  him  to  the  railway-station 
without  delay. 

While  partaking  of  some  slight  refresh- 
ment at  the  bar,  the  landlord  gave   him  a 
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slip  of  paper  containing  the  old  address  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
vehicle  he  had  ordered  drove  up  to  the  door, 
he  took  a  short  but  friendly  leave  of  Matthew 
Dodds  and  his  wife,  and  hastily  seated  him- 
self inside  it,  first  telling  the  coachman  to 
drive  as  fast  as  he  could,  as  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost. 

When  evening  arrived,  to  the  surprise  of 
many  of  his  acquaintances,  old  Mudge  did 
not  make  his  usual  appearance  at  the  village 
inn  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  drink  his  ale  in 
the  chimney-corner  where  he  usually  sat ; 
nor,  on  inquiries  being  made,  did  it  transpire 
that  he  had  been  seen  at  home,  or  in  the 
village,  since  the  morning  when  he  passed 
through  in  the  company  of  the  stranger. 

His  absence  was  deemed  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  for  years  he 
had  never  before  missed  spending  an  hour  or 
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two  after  sunset  at  the  Blue  Boar ;  and 
popular  curiosity  being  at  length  excited  to 
know. what  had  become  of  him,  persons  were 
despatched  in  various  directions  in  quest  of 
him. 

On  the  arrival  of  one  party  at  the  church, 
which  was  almost  the  first  place  visited, 
its  doors  were  found  locked,  and  therefore 
an  entrance  could  not  be  effected ;  but  one  of 
the  searchers  having  gone  to  the  small  door 
leading  from  the  churchyard  to  the  vestry, 
at  once  discovered  that  it  was  unfastened, 
but  that  something  on  the  inside  prevented 
it  from  being  opened  more  than  a  few 
inches. 

On  the  villager  thrusting  his  head  through 
the  aperture,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  obstruction,  he  was  horrified  to  see 
the  dead  body  of  the  parish  clerk  lying  at 
full  length  on  the  floor  ;  and  on  a  further  in- 
vestigation being   shortly  afterwards  made, 
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it  was  found  that  death  had  resulted  from 
a  wound  on  the  temple  caused  by  a  blow 
from  a  stick  or  other  blunt  instrument. 

The  matter  having  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  authorities,  suspicion 
fell  on  the  stranger  in  whose  company  the 
deceased  man  was  last  seen  alive.  Inquiries 
were  at  once  made  at  the  Blue  Boar  for 
the  Mr.  Williams  who  had  been  staying 
there,  but  no  one  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
that  person  had  hurriedly  taken  his  depar- 
ture several  hours  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  murder,  while,  to  add  to  the  mystery, 
none  could  say  whence  he  came,  or  what 
business  had  brought  him  to  the  quiet  village 
of  Bagsley. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE     PICNIC-PARTY. 

Our  narrative  now  leads  us  to  a  wild  country 
spot,  far  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  town?, 
and,  indeed,  remarkable  for  the  loneliness  of 
its  situation  and  for  the  scarcity  of  human 
habitations  it  exhibits,  the  latter  being  con- 
fined to  one  solitary  farmhouse,  half  hidden 
from  view  by  embowering  trees,  and  a  gipsy's 
tent  or  two  pitched  in  the  most  sheltered 
part  of  a  sandy  hollow. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day  in  June,  the 
weather  warm  but  not  oppressive,  for  a  soft 
breeze  from  the  south  tempered  the  heat  of 
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the  atmosphere  and  rendered  it  extremely 
enjoyable ;  the  lark  was  poised  in  mid-air, 
and  carolled  forth  his  unceasing  song,  as 
though  to  him  at  least  life  was  full  of  happi- 
ness. Low  hills,  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  the  purple-blossomed  heather,  inter- 
mingled with  an  undergrowth  of  bilberry 
bushes,  stretched  on  every  side  of  the  land- 
scape ;  and  here  and  there  might  haVe  been 
seen  clumps  of  shady  trees,  yellow  gorse,  and 
patches  of  fresh  green  grass,  while  additional 
diversity  of  form  and  colour  was  given  to  the 
scene  by  the  presence  of  a  picnic  party  which 
occupied  the  foreground,  and  was  composed 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who,  to  judge  from  their  festive  appear- 
ance and  the  mirthfulness  of  their  conversa- 
tion, were  enjoying  themselves  to  tlie  utmost 
under  the  combined  influences  of  charmiiig 
views,  fresh  air,  and  agreeable  society. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  the  scene,  where  the 
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ground  was  more  level  and  the  herbage  short, 
a  large  white  cloth  was  spread  on  the  tur.f, 
and  two  or  three  servants  in  livery  were 
busily  occupied  in  removing  the  remains  of  a 
cold  collation  of  which  the  company  had  been 
partaking.  Further  on  stood  a  spacious 
travelling-coach  or  omnibus,  bearing  its 
owner's  crest  on  the  panels,  while  four 
handsome  steeds,  which  had  been  un- 
harnessed from  it,  were  fastened  to  the 
trunks  of  some  neighbouring  trees,  where 
they  perpetually  shook  their  manes  and 
whisked  their  tails  in  the  fruitless  endeavour 
to  drive  away  the  gnats  and  other  flies  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  and  tormented. 

Having  partaken  of  refreshments,  the 
party  soon  became  divided  into  groups  of 
twos  and  threes^  some  strolling  leisurely  in 
one  direction  and  some  in  another,  while  a 
few  still  sat  or  reclined  on  the  soft  turf, 
evidently  preferring  to  pass  the   time  in  a 
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state  of  inactivity  combined  with  lively  chat, 
to  wandering  among  the  heather  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  Of  those  who  thus  remained 
w^ere  two  ladies,  who  sat  together  apart  from 
the  rest — the  one  somewhat  stout,  stately, 
and  middle-aged,  the  other  much  younger, 
and  possessing  a  face  and  person,  the  former 
rendered  attractive  by  its  many  points  of 
beauty,  and  the  latter  by  its  extremely 
graceful  contour. 

'And  why  is  not  your  husband  with  us  V 
asked  the  first  mentioned  lady,  who  was 
known  as  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Palmer ; 
^  really,  I  never  saw  two  persons  so  thoroughly 
independent  of  each  other  as  you  and  Mr. 
Blackburn  seem.  Now  most  young  married 
couples  of  my  acquaintance  are  generally 
inseparable  —  where  one  is  the  other  is 
tolerably  certain  to  be — but  you  two  so 
seldom     appear    in    public     together,    that 
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really   one   might   almost   suppose  you   had 
had  a  dreadful  quarrel.' 

*Mr.  Blackburn  had  some  business  matters 
to  attend  to  to-day,  and  besides,  he  takes  no 
pleasure  in  picnic-parties,'  said  the  younger 
lady,  who  did  not  seem  quite  to  relish  the 
tone  of  her  friend's  remarks. 

^  What  a  pity  !'  exclaimed  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Palmer  ;  '  such  an  agreeable  man  as  he 
is.  I  am  sure  had  he  been  with  us  we  should 
have  found  him  quite  an  acquisition  to  our 
small  party.  I  wonder,  my  dear,  that  you 
don't  insist  upon  his  taking  you  about  more  ; 
people  are  so  apt  to  make  ill-natured  remarks 
if  the  least  shadow  of  an  excuse  is  afforded 
them  for  doing  so  ;  and  I  think  it  right  I 
should  tell  you  that  some  surprise  is  occa- 
sioned by  your  being  so  often  seen  alone.' 

'  It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  there 
are  in  the  world  who  interest  themselves  in 
matters  which  don't  concern  them,'  said  Mrs. 
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Blackburn,  looking  somewliat  annoyed  ;  '  but 
I  assure  you,  I  care  very  little  for  the 
opinions  or  observations  of  such  people/ 

^  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  with  me, 
Mrs.  Blackburn,  for  having  drawn  your 
attention  to  the  matter  V  said  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Palmer,  in  her  sweetest  voice  ;  ^  I  was 
actuated  solely  by  motives  of  kindness  in 
mentioning  the  subject,  believe  me.' 

'  I  don't  dispute  it  for  a  moment,'  replied 
the  other,  coldly ;  ^  but  now  you  know  that 
I  am  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  remarks  of 
gossiping  persons,  so  long  as  those  remarks 
are  confined  within  certain  limits,  let  me 
beg  of  you  not  to  allude  to  the  matter 
further.' 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  of  the 
two  ladies  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  gentleman  of  decidedly  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, whose  age  seemed  to  be  between 
twenty- five  and   thirty,  and   whose  garb   at 
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once  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  clergy- 
man. 

His  manner  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  what  should  be  considered  correct  in 
one  in  holy  orders^  being  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing, yet  obliging  and  polite  ;  but  a  close  ob- 
server would  have  detected  under  the  mask 
of  cheerfulness,  certain  indications  which 
served  to  prove  that  the  new  comer 
Avas  a  disappointed,  if  not  an  unhappy 
man. 

^  I  am  come,  ladies,  to  ask  you  whether 
you  have  any  inclination  for  a  stroll  as  far  as 
the  gipsy  encampment,  lying  about  half-a- 
mile  from  here  V  said  he ;  '  several  of  our 
party  have  already  gone,  and  if  we  make 
haste  we  may  easily  overtake  them.' 

'■  No  gipsy  encampment  for  me,  Mr.  Good- 
win, thank  you,'  said  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Palmer,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
'  For  my  part,  I  have  a  particular  dislike  to 
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gipsies  and  everything  belonging  to  them ; 
nor  can  I  say  that  I  am  fond  of  a  long  tramp 
on  a  warm  day  over  an  uneven  and  almost 
pathless  common/ 

'  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my  j)ower  to  make 
a  more  agreeable  suggestion/  said  Mr.  Good- 
win quietly.  ^  Has  Mrs.  Blackburn  a  similar 
objection  to  the  proposed  excursion  V  he 
added,  glancing  a  moment  in  the  face  of  the 
younger  lady. 

'  Really,  I  think  I  should  rather  like  it/ 
replied  Mrs.  Blackburn,  without  looking  up. 

'  If  you   will    excuse   my  leav^ing  you,   Mrs. 

Palmer,   I  think  I   should   enjoy  the    walk; 

but  first  let  Mr.  Goodwin  conduct  you  to  some 

of  our  party,  so  that  you  may  not  be  left 

alone.' 

'  No    thank    you.       I     prefer    remaining 

where    I    am/   said   the   Honourable    Mrs. 

Palmer,  in  a  very  independent  tone, '  besides, 

I  see  Miss  De  Vere  coming  this  way,  so  I 
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shall  not  be  left  without  a  companion ;  pray 
don't  trouble  about  me.' 

As  she  spoke,  a  tall,  thin  lady,  with  a 
somewhat  sedate  expression  of  countenance, 
who,  though  dressed  in  a  costume  suitable  to 
a  young  person,  was  not  herself  very  juvenile, 
arrived  on  the  spot ;  and  as  she  approached, 
Mr.  Goodwin  and  the  lady,  who  had  expressed 
her  willingness  to  accompany  him  as  far 
as  the  gipsy  encampment,  started  off  on  their 
journey. 

*  You  are  just  come  in  time  to  take  the 
place  of  Mrs.  Blackburn,  whom  Mr.  Goodwin 
has  persuaded  to  go  on  a  foolish  cross-country 
visit  to  some  wretched  families  of  tinkers,' 
said  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Palmer,  making 
room  for  the  new-comer  by  her  side.  '  I  am 
surprised  at  the  extraordinary  taste  of  people 
who  derive  pleasure  from  such  a  source.  It 
is  well  known  that  gipsy  encampments  are 
rarely  free  from  fever,  or  some  sort  of  un- 
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wholesomeness,  and  yet  people  ivill  rush  into 
danger  merely  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a 
morbid  taste  for  red  cloaks  and  swarthy  com- 
plexions.' 

'  Very  injudicious  indeed/  said  Miss  De 
Vere,  occupying  the  seat  lately  vacated  by 
Mrs.  Blackburn.  '  I  am  surprised  that  Mr. 
Goodwin  should  countenance  such  a  step.' 

'  I  apprehend  he  is  so  much  accustomed  to 
visit  the  haunts  of  wretchedness  in  his  own 
parish,'  said  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Palmer, 
'  that  it  has  become  a  sort  of  mania  with  him, 
and  he  now  thinks  that  one  of  the  greatest 
treats  he  can  offer  his  friends  is  to  introduce 
them  to  life  in  its  lowest  and  most  depraved 
form.' 

'  Is  Mr.  Goodwin  what  is  called  an  evan- 
gelical clergyman  V  inquired  Miss  De 
Vere. 

'  Very,  I  should  think/  returned  the  other 
with  a   sort  of  disdain.     ^  Do  you  know  he 
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always  gives  me  the  idea  of  his  having  some- 
thing on  his  mind  that  distresses  him ;  and 
when  he  tries  to  appear  lively  and  cheerful, 
there  is  something  forced  and  unreal  about 
his  vivacity.' 

'  What  a  strange  sort  of  man  1'  ejaculated 
Miss  De  Vere,  '  quite  an  oddity.  There  is 
something  peculiar  about  Mrs.  Blackburn^ 
too,  is  there  not  V 

^  Well,  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  hear,  that 
she  is  not  quite  so  discreet  as  she  might  be,* 
replied  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Palmer,  with 
an  ominous  shake  of  the  head.  *  I  know 
people  think  it  strange  that  she  should  go 
about  so  much  without  her  husband.  I 
don't  think  it  at  all  correct  in  so  young  a 
person.' 

^  And  she  is  not  bad  looking,  either/  added 
Miss  De  Yere.  '  It  is  certainly  surprising 
that  Mr.  Blackburn  does  not  appear  to  take 
a  greater  interest  in  his  wife.' 
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'  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  they  do 
not  Hve  very  amicably  to^2^ether/  said  the 
other  lady.  '  Her  temper,  I  am  told,  is  not 
quite  angelic  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Blackburn  is  somewhat  of  a  sporting 
character,  and  at  college  was  rather  fast,  I 
am  led  to  understand.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  fault  on  both  sides.' 

^  Are  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Alton, 
the  young  lady  who  came  here  to-day  with 
Mrs.  Blackburn  V  inquired  Miss  De  Yere, 
after  a  short  pause. 

'  I  have  met  her  several  times,'  said  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Palmer.  '  She  and  Mrs. 
Blackburn  are  very  great  friends,  and,  I 
believe,  were  at  school  together.  I  presume 
you  know  that  Miss  Alton  was  much  attached 
to  Mrs.  Blackburn's  brother — young  Frank 
Marshall,  who  died  abroad — indeed,  I  almost 
think  at  one  time  there  was  an  engagement 
between  them ;    however,   I   know  she  was 
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dreadfully  affected  when  she  heard  of  his 
death,  and  it  is  said  she  has  refused  many 
really  good  offers  since/ 

'Then  I  think  she  must  have,  by  this 
time,  fully  recovered  from  her  dejection,' 
said  Miss  De  Vere,  smiling,  ^  for  to-day  she 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  adding  one  more 
to  the  number  of  her  admirers,  if  I  am  not 
vastly  mistaken.' 

'  Indeed !'  said  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise.    '  Pray  who  is  the  gentleman  V 

'  Mr.  Vane ;  he  has  been  following  her 
about  all  the  morning,  and  loses  no  opportu- 
nity of  paying  her  attention,'  said  Miss  De 
Yere.  ^  I  am  sure  any  one  might  have  ob- 
served his  partiality  for  her,  it  w^as  so 
marked.' 

*  You  surprise  me,'  said  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Palmer,  raising  her  arched  eyebrows. 
'  Well,  she  might  do  worse  than  accept 
young  Yane.     He  is  a  young  man  of  excel- 
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lent  family  and  of  good  prospects  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  money  goes, 
she  would  be  a  very  good  catch  for  him,  for 
her  father  is  reported  to  be  immensely  rich, 
and  she  is  an  only  child,  and,  of  course,  the 
young  gentleman  knows  it.' 

^  In  any  case,'  said  Miss  De  Vere,  ^  from 
what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  Miss  Alton  may  become 
Mrs.  Vane  if  she  chooses,  and  if  I  am  not 
very  greatly  mistaken  she  will  become  Mrs. 
Vane  before  many  months  are  over.' 

Miss  De  Vere  spoke  so  decisively  that 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Palmer  did  not  attempt 
to  dispute  the  probability  of  her  prediction 
being  one  day  realised,  and  the  conversation 
of  the  two  ladies  then  changed  to  other  sub- 
jects. 
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CHAPTEH.  XYIII. 

OLD    ACQUAINTANCES. 

While  the  discussion  related  in  the  previous- 
chapter  was  taking  place,  the  Keverend  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Blackburn  proceeded  on 
their  way  across  the  heath,  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  taken  by  the  small  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  gone  before 
them.  They  did  not,  however,  appear  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  join  those  in  advance  of 
them ;  indeed,  the  pace  at  which  they 
walked  was  far  too  slow  to  enable  them  to  do 
so,  especially  as  the  others  were  already 
several  hundred  yards  distant  from  them. 
For  some  time  the  two  continued  side  by 
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side  without  exchanging  a  word,  as  if  each 
found  it  difficult  to  open  a  conversation,  but 
Mr.  Goodwin  ever  and  anon  cast  sidelong 
glances  at  his  companion,  as  if  he  were  study- 
ing her  features  from  a  physiognomical  point 
of  view.     At  length  he  said  : 

'  When  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  this  pic- 
nic, I  did  not  think  that  I  should  have  the 
happiness  of  meeting  you,  Mrs.  Blackburn. 
It  is  several  years  since  we  last  met,  and 
^reat  changes  have  taken  place  since  then, 
have  they  not  V 

'  Great  changes  indeed,'  replied  Mrs.  Black- 
burn in  a  low  voice. 

'  Yes,'  continued  Mr.  Goodwin,  thought- 
fully. '  Seven  years  ago  I  was  curate  of 
Stonedell,  and  now  I  have  a  small  living  of 
my  own.  Seven  years  ago  you  were  Miss 
Marshall,  and  now  you  are  Mrs.  Blackburn. 
By  the  way,  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting   your   husband,    or    even    of   seeing 
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him ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  proved 
himself  all  you  exjDected  to  find  him — kind^ 
devoted,  and  affectionate,  and  that  your 
married  life  has  hitherto  been  as  happy  and 
prosperous  as  it  deserves  to  be.' 

^  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right  to 
complain/  said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  in  the  same 
low  tone,  as  she  stooped  to  gather  a  sprig  of 
heather.  '  Are  you  still  a  bachelor,  Mr. 
Goodwin  V 

*  I  am  still  a  bachelor,'  replied  the  other 
gravely. 

^  Then  you  must  be  an  object  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  unmarried  ladies  of  your  con- 
gregation,' said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  smiling. 
'  I  suppose  you  get  many  pairs  of  slippers 
worked  for  you,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  V 

'  I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  my 
parishioners  of  both  sexes  are  fully  as  kind 
and  considerate  to  me  in  my  loneliness  as  I 
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have  any  right  to  expect  them  to  be/  said 
Mr.  Goodwin,  without  returning  his  compa- 
nion's smile  ;  '  but  acts  of  kindness,  however 
great,  cannot  obhterate  the  remen]brance  of 
the  painful  past,  or  make  one  forget  the 
bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes.' 

^  Still  I  should  have  thought  that  the  lapse 
■of  six  or  seven  years  would  have  done  much 
to  restore  your  mind  to  its  original  equani- 
mity,' said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  playing  with  the 
fringe  of  her  parasol.  '  Why  make  yourself 
miserable  with  fruitless  repining  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  murmuring  against  the  decrees  of 
fate  ?  As  a  friend  let  me  offer  you  a  piece 
of  advice.  Shake  off  this  dreadful  depression 
that  clings  to  you  like  an  ogre — forget  the 
past.  Is  there  no  lady  of  your  acquaintance 
who  could  make  you  happy  ?  You,  of  all 
men,  are  not  fit  to  live  alone.' 

'  I  shall  never  marry,'  said  Mr.  Goodwin, 
sadly.     ^  I   could  never  ask  a  woman  to  be 
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mine,  unless  I  really  loved  her — unless  I 
€ould  give  her  my  whole  heart.  The  only 
woman  I  ever  loved  refused  me — she  cast  me 
off  at  the  very  moment  when  most  I  counted 
on  obtaining  her  consent,  and  thus  you  find 
me  leading  a  solitary,  purposeless,  blighted 
life.' 

'  Why  do  you  speak  so  reproachfully  V  feaid 
Mrs.  Blackburn,  glancing  for  a  moment  at 
his  melancholy  downcast  face  ;  '  could  I  help 
being  the  cause  of  your  suffering  ?  Was  it 
not  by  my  father's  commands  that  I  broke 
off  our  connection  ?  did  he  not  insist  in  the 
strongest  terms  upon  my  doing  so  ?  and  was 
I  not  bound  to  obey  him  ?  I  tell  you  I 
dared  not  oppose  his  wishes,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  knew  how  hopeless  would  have  been 
any  appeal  you  might  have  made  to  him,  and 
therefore  I  thought  the  best  and  shortest  way 
would  be  to  make  you  suppose  that  /did 
not  care  for  you — that  it  was  my  wish  that 
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we  should  part ;  'you  may  have  thought 
me  cold,  heartless,  and  imfeeling,  you 
may  still  reproach  me  with  the  seeming 
cruelty  of  my  conduct  on  that  occasion,, 
but ' 

She  paused  and  bit  her  lip  ;  for  a  moment 
she  was  greatly  agitated,  and  her  face  became 
ashy  pale. 

'  But  what  V  exclaimed  Mr.  Goodwin,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence.  He  would  have 
seized  her  hand,  in  his  eagerness  to  hear 
more,  but  a  powerful  sense  of  propriety  re- 
strained him.  '  For  heaven's  sake,  say  what 
you  were  about  to  say  T 

^  Press  me  no  further,'  she  murmured^ 
clenching  her  slender  hands  ;  ^  this  is  mad- 
ness ! — sheer  folly  !' 

*  Beatrice — dearest  Beatrice  !'  exclaimed 
the  other,  with  strange  emotion,  ^  let  me  call 
you  once  more  by  the  dear  familiar  name. 
Beatrice,  undeceive  me  !    let  me  hear  from 
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your  own  lips  that  my  love  was  returned — 

that ' 

'  Hush  !'  interrupted  the  lady,  suddenly 
becoming  cold  and  rigid  in  her  demeanour. 
'  I  beg  of  you  to  be  silent  I  No  more  of  this. 
You  forget,  Mr.  Goodwin,  that  I  am  no 
longer  Beatrice  Marshall.  I  am  the  wife  of 
Horace  Blackburn  1' 

Her  attitude  as  she  spoke,  and  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  were  so  commanding,  that  for  a 
moment  the  ardour  of  her  companion  was 
checked  ;  but  so  uncontrollable  was  the  ex- 
citement by  which  he  was  influenced,  that  an 
instant  afterwards  he  seized  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  eagerly  to  his  lips. 

*  Enough  !'  he  exclaimed.  *  I  am  happy 
in  knowing  that  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of 
coldness  you  exhibited  towards  me  my  love 
was  returned  !  If  by  kissing  the  hand  of  her 
I  love  best  of  anything  in  the  world  I  have 
wronged    Horace    Blackburn,    may    heaven 
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forgive  me  !  But  not  even  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  the  wife  of  another — not  even 
my  sacred  calling — can  stifle  the  emotions 
which  fill  my  breast  at  meeting  once  more 
with  her  on  whom  my  first  and  dearest  hopes 
were  centred !' 

^  Henry  ! — Mr.  Goodwin,  I  entreat  you — 
I  command  you  to  be  silent  !'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  turning  away  from  him.  '  I 
cannot — I  must  not — I  dare  not  listen  to 
you  !' 

^  One  word  more,  Beatrice,  and  I  have 
done,'  continued  the  young  clergyman,  with 
a  flushed  face  and  a  trembling  voice.  '  At 
your  father's  bidding  you  married  a  man 
much  older  than  yourself — a  man  whom  you 
did  not  and  do  not  love.  Promise  me  this, 
that  should  I  survive  Mr.  Blackburn,  you 
will  let  me  claim  you  as  my  own.  He  is 
many  years  my  senior,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  will  die  first.     Heaven  for- 
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bid  that  I  should  do  anything  to  hasten  his 
death,  but  I  ask  you  to  let  me  live  in  hope 
that  when  once  again  you  are  free — no 
matter  how  distant  the  time  may  be — I  may 
claim  the  right  to  spend  the  remnant  of  my 
wasted  life  with  3^ou.  Do  you  promise, 
Beatrice  V 

'  Hush,  hush  !  I  hear  some  one  coming. 
We  are  observed,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn  in  a 
low  voice,  while  a  look  of  mingled  alarm  and 
perplexity  appeared  for  an  instant  in  her 
face.  '  Once  more,  Mr.  Goodwin,  I  insist 
upon  your  dropping  the  present  subject  of 
conversation.' 

While  thus  speaking,  she  glanced  behind 
her,  and  saw  one  of  her  own  men-servants 
approaching.  He  had  accompanied  his  mis- 
tress from  Stonedell  by  her  directions,  in 
order  that  he  might  assist  in  attending  on 
the  company  at  the  picnic. 

The  man's  face,  though  somewhat  red  from 
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the  effects  of  fast  walking,  was  perfectly  com- 
posed^ and  he  exhibited  no  indications  of  his 
having  witnessed  the  extraordinary  behaviour 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Goodwin.  He  carried 
in  his  hand  an  embroidered  handkerchief, 
which  he  gravely  presented  to  liis  mistress, 
stating  that  it  had  been  picked  up  by  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Palmer  soon  after  Mrs. 
Blackburn  had  quitted  that  lady,  and  that  he 
had  been  requested  to  follow  and  deliver  it 
to  her. 

'  Pshaw !  you  need  not  have  brought  it 
after  me,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  thrusting  it 
carelessly  into  her  pocket.  '  You  could  have 
given  it  me  just  as  well  on  my  return.' 

*  I  was  ordered  to  do  so,  ma'am,  by  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Palmer,'  said  the  servant. 

*  In  future  take  orders  from  me,  and  not 
from  Mrs.  Palmer,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  in 
a  very  ungracious  tone.      *  You  needn't  wait.' 

The  man  bowed  respectfully,  but  with  a 
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sulky  face,  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps  by 
the  path  he  had  come,  while  his  mistress  and 
her  companion  proceeded  in  the  opposite 
direction,  neither  again  addressing  the  other, 
and  both  apparently  in  deep  thought.  At 
length  they  came  up  with  the  party  in 
advance  of  them,  on  which  they  immediately 
separated ;  and  Mrs.  Blackburn,  having 
cauQ^ht  sio^ht  of  her  friend  Miss  Alton,  who 
was  laughing  and  chatting  vivaciously  with 
those  about  her,  walked  by  her  side  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  her. 

The  two  friends  soon  afterwards  contrived 
to  drop  a  little  into  the  rear  of  the  party 
they  accompanied,  in  order  that  they  might 
more  readily  indulge  in  their  usual  confiden- 
tial talk,  with  less  danger  of  being  overheard 
by  others. 

'  What  a  delightful  day  we  have  had,'  said 
Miss  Alton,  who  had  linked  her  arm  in  that 
of  her  companion  ;  ^  and  yet  I  declare  I  have 
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hardly  seen  anything  of  you  the  whole 
morning.  What  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself?  Why,  my  dear  Beatrice,  you  look 
quite  pale.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  over- 
fatiguing  yourself.' 

^  I  do  feel  rather  tired,'  replied  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  in  a  languid  tone ;  ^  and  yet  I 
have  taken  very  little  exercise  to  make  me 
so.  Perhaps  it  is  the  effect  of  walking  in  the 
sunshine.' 

'  Were  you  not  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Goodwin  here  V  said  Miss  Alton,  whose 
vivacity  of  tone  and  manner  contrasted 
greatly  with  the  somewhat  pensive  mood  of 
her  friend.  ^  He  was  invited  by  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gibbons,  who  says  he  suffers  so  greatly  from 
depression  of  spirits  that  she  thought  it 
would  be  quite  a  charity  to  ask  him,  in  order 
to  rouse  the  poor  fellow.  At  first  he  declined 
to  come,  but  when  she  told  him  that  he  would 
meet  here  some  old  Stonedell  friends,  namely 
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yourself  and  myself^  he  changed  his  tone  and 
finally  accepted.  Don't  you  think  we  ought 
to  feel  highly  flattered  V 

^  Certainly,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  with  a 
faint  smile. 

'  At  the  same  time/  continued  Miss  Alton, 
laughing,  ^  I  don't  think  he  cared  a  straw 
about  seeing  me;  no  doubt  it  was  you, 
Beatrice,  he  wished  to  meet ;  for  I  recollect 
when  he  was  curate  at  Stonedell,  he  always 
used  to  praise  you  before  people  as  a  model 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  it  was 
generally  thought  that  he  would  have  paid 
his  addresses  to  you  if  he  had  dared,  but  I 
think  he  was  rather  afraid  of  your  papa.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  saying 
more  than  ''  how  do  you  do  T  to  him.  Did 
he  allude  at  all  to  old  times,  when  he  con- 
versed with  you  just  now  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the 
subject,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  with  a  sort  of 
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forced  gaiety ;  '  more,  in  fact,  than  I  cared  to 
listen  to.  But  let  me  ask,  Constance,  how 
you  have  been  employing  your  time  this 
morning — no  flirtations,  I  hope  V 

'  None  at  all,'  said  Miss  Alton,  in  a  lively 
tone.  ^  Only  conversation  of  the  most 
serious,  earnest,  and  impressive  nature,  I 
assure  you.' 

'  Could  you  not  also  add  the  words 
^^  amorous  and  confidential "  to  the  others  V 
asked  Mrs.  Blackburn,  with  a  meaning  look 
at  her  companion,  whose  complexion  became 
somewhat  heightened  in  colour  under  the 
searching  eye  of  her  friend.  '  Come,  Con- 
stance, no  secrets.  What  has  Mr.  Vane 
been  saying  to  you  V 

*  Hush !  he  is  looking  back  at  us,'  said 
Miss  Alton.  ^  He  may  think  we  are  talking 
about  him.  What,  my  dear  Beatrice,  makas 
you  think  he  has  said  anything  particular  to 
mef 
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'  When  a  gentleman  is  seen  to  devote  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  one  lady,  and  to 
walk  by  her  side  whenever  he  gets  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  is- 
that  the  gentleman  has  something  of  more 
than  usual  importance  to  communicate  to  the 
lady/  replied  Mrs.  Blackburn,  with  a  quiet 
smile.  '  Besides,  this  is  not  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  gentleman  has  paid  you  great 
attention  —  at  the  last  county  ball,  for 
instance ' 

'  Beatrice,  you  are  far  too  observant !' 
interrupted  Miss  Alton,  laughing.  '  I  fear 
you  have  been  acting  the  spy.  Promise  not 
to  betray  me,  and  when  we  are  alone  I  shall 
have  so  much  to  tell  you.  Let  me  whisper  a 
word  in  your  ear — Mr.  Vane  has  proposed  to 
me.' 

*  I  knew  it — I  saw  it  by  your  manner,' 
replied  Mrs.  Blackburn  calmly.  ^And  you 
encouraged  him — you  listened  to  him  V 
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'What  could  I  dor  said  Miss  Alton. 
^  He  would  insist  upon  walking  by  my  side, 
a.nd  foUowinof  me  about.  I  had  no  means  of 
escape.' 

'  My  dear  Constance/  said  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
>suddenly  assuming  a  serious  tone  ;  '  take  my 
advice  :  never  suffer  yourself  to  be  drawn  into 
giving  your  consent  to  marrying  a  man  whom 
you  do  not  really  and  truly  love ;  if  you  do, 
you  will  have  nothing  but  misery  to  look 
forward  to,  and  repentance  will  come  too 
late  ;  mark  my  words.' 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


THE    GIPSY. 


The  gipsy  encampment  was  soon  reached, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  company  felt 
amply  rewarded  for  their  walk  by  the  pic- 
turesque scene  which  presented  itself  to  their 
gaze.  In  a  sort  of  valley,  formed  near  the 
entrance  of  an  old  gravel  pit,  the  swarthy 
tribe  had  pitched  their  tents,  within  and 
■about  which  old  and  young  of  both  sexes 
were  collected  in  interesting  groups,  some 
engaged  in  basket-making,  and  in  manu- 
facturing a  variety  of  wooden  articles  for 
sale,  and  others  being  employed  in  various 
•domestic  matters,  while  an  old  woman  in  a 
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red  cloak,  who  held  a  short  black  pipe  in  her 
mouth,  from  which  at  intervals  spiral  columns 
of  tobacco-smoke  escaped,  stooped  near  a 
steaming  caldron  suspended  over  a  blazing 
fire  of  logs,  and  occasionally  stirred  the 
contents  vv^ith  a  large  wooden  spoon ;  while 
the  savoury  smell  which  was  emitted  there- 
from seemed  to  be  particularly  grateful  to 
the  olfactory  organs  of  some  half-dozen 
barefooted  urchins,  and  a  hungry-looking 
lurcher  standing  near  her. 

The  scene  we  have  described  was  viewed 
by  the  picnic-party  from  the  top  of  a  sandy 
embankment,  for  no  one  had  the  curiosity  to 
descend  its  sloping  sides  in  order  to  obtain  a 
closer  insight  into  the  pecuharities  of  the 
wandering  tribe  ;  the  company  being  probably 
well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  what  constitutes 
a  pleasing  scene  when  viewed  at  a  short 
distance,  often  becomes  disagreeable  on  a 
nearer  inspection. 
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Vv^hile  the  visitors  were  occujDiecl  in  looking 
about  them,  and  in  freely  commenting  on 
what  they  beheld,  there  suddenly  appeared  in 
their  midst  a  young  gipsy  woman  w^ith 
lustrous  black  eyes,  raven  tresses,  and  a  com- 
plexion that  might  justly  have  entitled  her  to 
rank  as  the  queen  of  brunettes.  Her  head 
was  protected  by  a  yellow  handkerchief,  tied 
under  the  chin ;  while  a  faded  red  cloak,  and 
a  short  gown  of  some  dark  material  were 
the  principal  articles  of  her  attire. 

Her  appearance  on  the  spot  was  like  that 
of  an  apparition,  for  no  one  had  seen  her 
approach,  and  none  could  say  from  which 
direction  she  had  come,  though  it  seemed 
most  probable  that  she  had  just  returned  to 
the  camp  from  some  distant  village,  as  she 
carried  a  basket  on  her  arm,  which  appeared 
to  contain  a  small  stock  of  newly  purchased 
provisions. 

She  at  once  commenced  to  ask  the  ladies 
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and  gentlemen  present  to  allow  her  to  tell 
them  their  fortunes  ;  and  amid  a  good  deal 
of  laughter^  two  or  three  of  the  former  gave 
their  consent,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
established  rule,  in  turns  crossed  the  young 
gipsy's  palm  with  silver,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary proceeding. 

Having  assured  each  one  separately  that 
she  would  obtain  ere  long  a  husband  of  dark 
or  light  complexion,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  as  rich  and  handsome  as  could  possibly  be 
desired,  the  gipsy  sought  to  persuade  others 
of  the  party  to  follow  the  example  set  them 
for  obtaining  an  insight  into  futurity,  but 
without  success. 

At  length  she  appeared  to  single  out  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  and  walking  up  to  her  side, 
immediately  accosted  her  : 

'  My  pretty  lady,'  said  she,  '  let  me  tell 
your  fortune.  A  sweet  face  like  yours  is 
sure  to  bring  its    owner   plenty  of  good  or 
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bad  luck.  Let  me  see  the  lines  of  your 
hand,  and  I  will  soon  tell  you  of  which 
there  is  most  in  store  for  you.' 

'  No  thank  you,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn  ; 
^  I  am  not  at  all  desirous  of  prying  into  the 
future,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  require  the 
aid  of  your  mysterious  art.' 

*  You  have  no  faith  in  fortune-telling  V 
said  the  gipsy^  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

'  Not  the  slightest,'  replied  Mrs.  Black- 
burn, turning  away  with  a  half- contemptuous 
expression. 

'You  think,  ma'am,  that  when  I  tell 
fortunes,  all  I  say  is  some  lying  invention  of 
my  own  V  continued  the  other,  keeping 
beside  her. 

*  I  am  sure  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
without  turninof  her  head. 

'  Listen,  my  pretty  lady,'  whispered  the 
gipsy,  so  as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  rest 
of  the  company  ;  '  let  me  prove   to  you  that 
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I  know  more  of  your  present  and  future 
than  you  give  me  credit  for.  You  are 
married,  you  are  beautiful,  you  are  wealthy, 
but  you  are  not  happy.  Your  husband  is  of 
fair  complexion — as  fair  for  a  man  as  yours 
is  for  a  woman.  Fair  with  fair  should 
never  wed;  but  that  is  not  the  cause  of 
your  unhappiness ;  there  is  a  dark  man  in 
the  case,  whom  you  love  better  than  your 
husband  V 

*  Go  on,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  as  if  with 
a  suddenly  awakened  interest,  which,  how- 
ever, she  was  anxious  to  conceal. 

^  Morn,  noon,  and  night,  the  dark  man 
haunts  you,  and  loill  haunt  you,  as  long  as 
your  present  husband  lives,'  continued  the 
gipsy,  in  the  same  low  tone ;  '  and  that  is 
why,  on  more  than  one  occasion  you  have 
secretly  wished  your  husband  dead,  so  that 
you  may  make  room  for  his  successor ! 
Have  I  spoken  the  truth  V 
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*  Enough  of  this,'  said  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
slightly  changing  colour,  in  spite  of  a  great 
effort  to  appear  undisturbed  ;  *  if  you  must 
talk  nonsense,  go  and  talk  to  those  who  are 
foolish  enough  to  believe  what  you  tell  them. . 
If  I  had  my  way,  you,  and  all  such  as  you, 
should  be  sent  to  gaol.' 

*  My  pretty  lady,'  said  the  gipsy,  showing 
her  glistening  teeth,  '  it  makes  you  angry 
to  hear  the  truth,  because  it  is  the  truth ;  if 
I  had  told  you  lies,  you  would  have  laughed. 
Listen  again — I  prophesy  that  you  will 
never  marry  the  dark  man  you  love,  unless 
a  foul  deed  is  committed,  but  beware  !'  and 
concluding  with  these  ominous  words,  the 
gipsy  walked  quickly  away,  and  directly  after- 
wards w^as  seen  descending  the  steep  and 
sandy  bank  on  her  w^ay  to  join  her  dusky 
relations  in  the  valley  below. 

Mrs.     Blackburn's     countenance    wore    a 
serious,  thoughtful  expression,  as  she  turned 
VOL    II.  19 
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round  the  next  moment  to  reply  to  a  gentle- 
man who  accosted  her ;  but  directly  after- 
wards, smiles  appeared  in  her  face  as  usual, 
and  while  she  chatted  vivaciously  with  those 
about  her,  few  would  have  remarked  the 
under-current  of  unhappy  feeling  by  which 
she  was  influenced. 

After  resting  for  a  short  time,  the  com- 
pany began  to  return  by  the  way  they  had 
come,  and  she  looked  round  for  Miss  Alton, 
intenclino^  doubtless  to  secure  her  for  a  com-- 
panion ;  but  that  young  lady  was  already 
occupied  in  close  conversation  with  Mr. 
Yane,  who  had  once  more  contrived  to  gain 
her  ear,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  pre- 
viously passed  between  them,  and  the  two 
could  now  be  seen  walking  some  distance 
aj)art  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  totally 
unconscious  of  the  smiles  and  comments  that 
the  apparent  partiality  they  exhibited  for 
each  other  gave  rise  to. 
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It  was,  however,  highly  probable  that 
having  formed  an  attachment  for  Miss 
Alton,  the  ofentleman  was  anxious  not  to 
allow  so  good  an  opportunity  for  urging  his 
suit  to  escape,  without  endeavouring  to 
obtain  from  her  before  they  parted  some 
acknowledgment,  however  slight,  that  there 
was  at  least  a  chance  of  his  addresses  being 
ultimately  accepted. 

^  Forgive  me  for  being  importunate,'  he 
said,  glancing  at  her  with  the  fond  expres- 
sion of  an  ardent  admirer ;  ^  but  I  would  ask 
you,  before  w^e  separate,  for  no  one  knows 
how  long,  whether  I  am  justified  in  hoping 
that  the  reply  which  you  promised  to  give 
me  at  some  future  time,  to  the  question  I 
asked  }  ou  a  few  hours  ago,  will  be  favourable. 
I  know  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  answered 
hastily,  or  w^ithout  due  consideration  ;  but  I 
should  rejoice  to  know  that  you  do  not 
regard  my  supplication  with  indifference.     To 
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me,  suspense  is  extremely  painful ;  and  could 
I  but  hear  from  your  own  lips  that  you  were 
inclined  to  show  me  favour,  I  should  be  the 
happiest  man  alive.' 

'  You  startled  me  this  morning,  Mr.  Vane, 
by  the  suddenness  of  your  proposal,  and  I 
told  you  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give 
you  the  reply  you  asked  for,  until  I  had  had 
ample  time  for  reflection,'  said  Miss  Alton, 
colouring.  '  Since  then  I  have  considered 
the  matter  carefully  in  my  own  mind,  and  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  plainly,  that 
since  I  feel  that  I  cannot  return  your  love, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  consent  to  become 
your  wife.' 

A  look  of  intense  disappointment  appeared 
in  the  young  man's  face,  as  he  heard  his 
doom  pronounced. 

^  I  have  been  too  precipitate,'  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  '  I  was  foolish  to  urge  you  to 
reply  so  soon.     Dear  Miss  Alton,  do  not  dis- 
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miss  me  thus.  Wait  until  you  have  seen 
more  of  me — until  you  know  me  better — and 
it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  prove  to 
you  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  my  affection, 
and  perhaps  in  time  your  feelings  towards 
me  may  change.' 

*  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely,'  said  Miss 
Alton.  *  I  entertain  very  great  respect  for 
you,  Mr.  Yane,  but  respect  is  very  different 
from  affection,  and  I  could  never  marry  a 
man  whom  I  merely  respected,  however 
much  attached  he  might  be  to  me.' 

^  One  word,  Miss  Alton,'  said  Yane,  in  a 
tone  of  painful  calmness,  '  is  there  some  one 
more  fortunate  than  I,  who  has  declared  his 
love  for  you  ?  In  other  words,  have  I  the 
attentions  of  a  more  favoured  rival  to  con- 
tend with  V 

'  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  have  not,' 
replied  the  young  lady,  slightly  smiling.  '  To 
any  one  who   came   forward  with  a  proposal 
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similar  to  that  which  you  have  to-day  made 
to  me,  I  should  probably  return  the  same 
answer  I  have  made  to  you.' 

*  Then  am  T  not  right  in  saying,  Miss 
Alton,  that  you  have  suffered  some  great 
disappointment,  the  effects  of  which, 
rankling  in  your  mind,  place  me  at  a  dis- 
advantage V 

'  I  confess  it  is  so,'  replied  Miss  Alton,  in 
a  low  voice.  '  I  have  suffered  enough, 
heaven  knows  ;  and  now  you  will  see  the 
uselessness  of  urging  me  to  alter  my  deter- 
mination. I  trust  we  shall  continue  to  be 
friends,  but  do  not  speak  to  me  again  on  the 
present  subject.  Let  us  rejoin  the  rest  of 
our  party ;  we  are  straying  quite  away  from 
them.' 

'  Miss  Alton,'  said  the  other,  sadly,  '  I  can 
only  say  that  if  it  makes  you  feel  half  as 
miserable  as  1  am  at  the  present  moment,  to 
have  the  past  recalled,  you  are  greatly  to  be 
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pitied.  Still/  he  continued,  suddenly  as- 
suming a  more  cheerful  tone,  '  in  spite  of  all, 
I  trust  that  time  may  heal  the  wound  the 
smart  of  which  causes  you  to  be  so  cruel,  and 
do  not  be  offended  when  I  add  that  I  shall 
still  cherish  the  hope  that  at  some  future 
time,  when  your  mind  is  more  at  ease,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  renew  the  offer  I  have 
made  you,  with  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.' 

Miss  Alton  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground 
and  made  no  reply  ;  then  the  two  bent  their 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  route  taken  by 
their  compauions,  whom  they  soon  overtook ; 
a,nd  the  wJiole  party  were  shortly  afterwards 
collected  together  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous. 

As  a  long  ride  lay  before  them,  and  all 
were  desirous  of  reaching  their  homes  before 
nightfall,  about  two  hours  prior  to  sunset 
preparations  were  made  for  departure  ;  mean- 
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while,  a  number  of  gipsy  boys  and  girls  from 
the  neighbouring  encampment  assembled  on 
the  spot,  and  occupied  themselves  in  offering 
chip -baskets  for  sale,  and  in  begging  for  half- 
pence.    Ere  long  the  gipsy  woman  who  had 
accosted  Mrs.   Blackburn  made  her  appear- 
ance some  little  distance  off,  and  unnoticed 
by  the  company,  she  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  that  lady's  footman  ;  who,  at  the  close 
of  their  brief  conversation,  quietly  slipped  a 
shilling  into    the    fortune-teller's    hand,    and 
whispered   in   her  ear,     '  Served   her   right. 
What   you  told   her   was   nothing   but    the 
truth,  and  she  knew  it,  and  that's  why  she 
was  so  savaofe.' 

He  then  motioned  her  away  with  his  hand^ 
and  resumed  his  task  of  packing  hampers, 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  treacherous- 
looking  countenance. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  only  vestiges  of  the 
picnic-party  to    be  seen    on    the    wild   spot^ 
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described  in  a  previous  chapter^  were  some 
empty  champagne  bottles,  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  a  cold  collation,  the  down-trodden 
grass,  and  broken  sprigs  of  heather. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

MISCHIEF-MAKING. 

For  some  days  after  the  picnic,  Miss  Alton 
remained  as  a  guest  at  Stonedell  Lodge. 
She  was  always  a  welcome  visitor,  and  Mrs. 
Blackburn  was  never  so  cheerful  and  good- 
tempered  as  when  her  old  friend  and  school- 
fellow was  with  her.  Little  Adele,  too,  who 
was  now  about  seven  years  old,  evidently 
derived  considerable  pleasure  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  young  lady  ;  for  Miss  Alton  was 
ever  willing  to  do  all  she  could  to  please  and 
amuse  the  child^  who  soon  exhibited  a  fond- 
ness and  attachment  for  her  new  playmate 
which    might   well   have  been  calculated  to 
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inspire  feelings  akin  to  jealousy  in  the  bosoms 
of  her  parents. 

One  morning  while  the  two  ladies,  ac- 
companied by  Adele,  strolled  about  the 
grounds  of  Stonedell  Lodge,  Mr.  Blackburn 
was  engaged  writing  letters  in  the  library. 
On  the  table  near  him  was  a  tin-box  con- 
taining some  deeds  and  other  documents, 
which  had  lately  been  transferred  from  the 
custody  of  his  solicitor  into  his  own  keeping  ; 
and  havinof  finished  writing^,  he  laid  down  his 
pen,  and  taking  up  a  bundle  of  the  deeds 
referred  to,  began  to  compare  them  with  a 
list  which  he  now  held  in  his  hand.  After 
satisfying  himself  that  none  were  missing,  he 
replaced  them  in  the  box  whence  he  had 
taken  them,  and  then  proceeded  to  look 
through  a  number  of  letters  which  he  took 
from  his  pocket. 

While  thus  occupied,  his  eye  rested  upon 
a  crumpled  piece   of  paper  with    a   printed 
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heading  commencing  thus  :  '  Marriage  solem- 
nized at  the  Parish  Church  of  Bagsley  in  the 
County  of  — ■■ — .'  Immediately  he  became 
plunged  in  deep  thought.  Before  him  lay 
probably  the  only  legal  proof  that  existed  of 
the  marriage  of  his  deceased  brother-in-law 
with  Mary  Vincent,  and  he  knew  that  so 
long  as  it  remained  in  his  possession,  the  son 
of  Frank  Marshall  (if  living)  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  establishing  his  right  to 
the  Stonedell  estate,  should  he  by  any  means 
become  aware  of  his  relationship  to  the  late 
Sir  Oliver  ;  but  that  such  a  discovery  should 
take  place  was  extremely  improbable,  for 
the  result  of  Horace  Blackburn's  private 
inquiries  afforded  him  good  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  Frank  Marshall  had  never  spoken 
to  his  wife,  or  to  any  of  her  friends,  of  his 
being  the  son  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  baronet ; 
and  thus  the  secret  of  his  birth  and  expecta- 
tions,  in  all  probability,   had  perished  with 
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him.  Ag^ain  and  ag^ain,  scarce  liftino-  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  paper,  Black- 
burn perused  the  contents  of  the  feloniously 
abstracted  document  he  held  in  his  hands. 
Then  came  the  thought,  ^  What  shall  I  do 
with  it  ?  Shall  I  retain  in  my  possession  so 
dangerous  a  paper  ?  or  shall  I  destroy  it,  and 
with  it  the  evidence  of  my  own  guilt,  and 
the  proof  of  another's  right  to  possess  St(me- 
del]  V 

The  next  moment  his  mind  was  made  up  ; 
he  tore  it  into  several  small  pieces,  and 
scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  a  low  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  was 
seated  arrested  his  attention.  On  this,  he 
threw  the  fragments  into  the  open  deed-box 
at  his  side,  where  they  lay  scattered  on  the 
bottom ;  and  haviug  carefully  closed  and 
locked  it,  he  placed  the  key  in  his  w^aistcoat- 
pocket,  and  called  out  loudly  to  the  person 
who  had  knocked  to  enter. 
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At  this  moment  the  room-door  opened^ 
and  a  man-servant  stepped  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

'  Well,  Thomas,  what  is  it  V  demanded 
Blackburn,  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise,  as  he 
observed  that  the  former  seemed  to  hesitate. 
^  What  do  you  want  V 

'  Can  I  speak  a  few  words  with  you  in 
private,  sir  ?'  inquired  the  domestic,  closing 
the  door  behind  him. 

'  Certainly,'  said  Blackburn,  with  a  look  of 
uneasiness  in  his  face,  '  what  have  you  got  to 
say  ?     Speak  up  !' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you  won't  be  offended 
with  me  for  being  a  bit  bold,'  said  the  man, 
'but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  of  some 
goings  on  as  I've  witnessed  when  your  back 
has  been  turned.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Blackburn, 
the  uneasy  expression  in  his  face  giving 
place  to  a  look  of  astonishment.     '  Have  any 
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of  your  fellow-servants  been  misconducting 
themselves  ?  Have  they  been  wasting  my 
property,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?' 

^  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  you  can  justly  find 
fault  with  any  of  the  servants  of  this  house,' 
said  Thomas  in  a  self-satisfied  tone ;  '  they're 
as  good  a  set  as  ever  worked  for  wages.  It 
isn't  of  my  fellow-servants  as  I'm  going  to 
speak,  it's  about  the  missis.' 

^  Oh  !  she  has  been  scolding  you  for  some- 
thing, I  suppose,'  said  Blackburn,  relapsing- 
into  indifference.  '  You  mustn't  be  put  out 
about  that.' 

'  No,  sir,  I'm  not  come  to  complain  about 
her  speaking  harshly  to  me,  though  for  that 
matter  it  isn't  often  that  I  get  a  civil  word 
from  her,'  replied  the  other.  *"  In  fact,  it 
isn't  of  myself  at  all  that  I  wish  to  speak,  it's 
about  a  matter  that  concerns  yourself,  sir,  and 
you  alone.' 

*  Eh  !  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  V  ex- 
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claimed  Blackburn,  giving  a  sudden  start,  as 
lie  fixed  a  penetrating  glance  on  the  man's 
face.     ^  Speak  up.     Don't  be  mysterious.' 

*  Well,  sir,  it's  an  unpleasant  afiair  I  have 
to  talk  about/  continued  Thomas,  '  but  for 
all  that  I  think  it  right  you  should  hear  of  it. 
In  fact,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  I 
saw  the  missis,  at  the  gipsy  party  the  other 
day,  carrying  on  with  a  gentleman  as  was 
there,  in  a  way  which  I  don't  think  you  or 
any  other  husband  would  approve  of 

'  What,  sir  !'  exclaimed  Blackburn  fiercely, 
as  the  blood  mounted  to  his  forehead  ;  ^  do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  saw  your 
missis — Mrs.  Blackburn  that  is — behaving 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  in  a  married  lady  ? 
I  must  trouble  you  to  be  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit.    Don't  be  afraid  to  speak  out,  man  !' 

'  The  truth  is,  sir,'  resumed  Thomas,  '  the 
missis  and  a  gentleman  who  was  with  her 
started  off  to   walk   across   the   common   by 
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themselves,  and  I  was  sent  after  them  with 
a  pocket-handkerchief  which  had  been 
dropped.  When  I  was  about  fifty  yards 
behind  them,  I  noticed  that  they  were  talk- 
ing together  in  a  very  lively  sort  of  way,  and 
at  last  I  saw  the  gentleman  suddenly  seize 
the  missis's  hand  and  press  it  to  his  lips. 
Just  then  she  happened  to  glance  round  and. 
caught  sight  of  me,  and  she  said  something 
quickly  to  her  companion,  and  then  both  of 
'em  walked  on  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place. 
When  I  delivered  the  handkerchief  to  missis, 
I  noticed  she  seemed  very  confused,  and  she 
spoke  quite  sharp  to  me  for  bringing  it  to 
her,  which  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  she 
wished  me  anywhere  but  there.' 

^  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man V  inquired  Blackburn,  looking  vastly 
annoyed,  but  controlling  his  feelings  by  a 
powerful  effort,  though  he   spoke   in   a  very 
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husky   voice.      ^  Can   you    describe    him    to 
me  V 

'  He  was  dressed  hke  a  clergyman/  said 
the  other,  ^  but  he  didn't  behave  much  hke 
one.  There's  a  good  many  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  about,  sir ;  as  for  his  name,  that  I 
can't  tell  you,  but  I  could  soon  find  it  out,  by 
inquiring.' 

'  No,  no,  say  nothing  about  it/  interposed 
Blackburn,  with  a  heavy  frown  on  his  brow. 
'  Keep  the  matter  to  yourself  No  doubt  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  silly  foolery 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  you  speak  of,, 
who,  probably,  mistook  Mrs.  Blackburn  for 
a  single  lady.  It  shows  how  injudicious  it  is 
for  people  to  act  in  public  in  a  way  that 
renders  them  liable  to  be  talked  about.' 

^  I  hope  you  are  not  offended  with  me,  sir, 
for  mentioning  the  subject,'  said  the  man, 
evidently  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  his 
master    did     not     take    the     matter     more 
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seriously.      ^  I    thought    I    was    only    doing 
what  was  right  in  telling  you.' 

*  Offended  ?  no  T  said  Blackburn  ;  ^  still,  I 
don't  want  the  matter  to  go  further.' 

'  Of  course  not,  sir,'  returned  the  other. 
'I'm  not  likely  to  mention  it  to  any  one 
else.  You  won't  say  anything  to  prejudice 
me  with  the  missis,  I  trust,  sir  ;  I  know  she 
would  be  very  savage  with  me,  if  she  thought 
I  had  been  makins:  mischief,  thoucvh  it's  easy 
to  see  that  I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.' 

'  No,  no,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  anything 
of  the  sort,'  said  Blackburn  in  an  impetuous 
tone ;  and  thus  assured,  the  man  made  his 
bow  and  quitted  the  apartment,  and  the  next 
moment  the  master  of  the  house,  who,  in  his 
servant's  presence  had  affected  an  indifference 
he  was  far  from  feeling,  leant  back  in  his 
arm-chair  in  deep  thought,  while,  if  the  face 
may  be  considered  a  true  indicator  of  the 
state  of  the  mind,  it  was  clear  that  his  reflec- 
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tions    were   not  of  the    pleasantest    descrip- 
tion. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  disturbed  in  his 
reverie  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Blackburn 
herself  A  haughty  expression  she  assumed 
at  times  was  visible  in  her  face,  which  ap- 
peared paler  than  usual,  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  lustre  m  her  eyes  which  betokened 
some  subdued  inward  excitement. 

'  Mr.  Blackburn,'  she  said,  with  all  the 
composure  she  could  command,  '  what  has 
Thomas  been  speaking  to  you  about  so  long  ? 
I  saw  him  come  in  here  at  least  twenty 
minutes  ago,  and  he  has  only  just  left.  I 
wish  particularly  to  know  what  he  has  been 
saying.' 

^  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
has  been  talking  about  you  V  demanded  Mr. 
Blackburn,  with  a  searching  glance  at  his 
wife's  face. 

'  I   have  reason  to  suppose  so,'  said  Mrs. 
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Blackburn,  drawing  herself  up.  '  I  believe 
that  man  to  be  capable  of  any  villainy.  You 
know  I  dislike  him,  and  yet  you  continue  to 
retain  him  in  your  service.' 

^  Yes,  because  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  I 
consider  him  a  very  good  servant — perfectly 
honest  and  trustworthy,'  replied  Mr.  Black- 
burn, coldly.  ^  Perhaps,  madam,  you  find 
him  too  observant  to  suit  your  taste,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  you  Avish  me  to  dis- 
charge him.' 

'  Pray  Avhat  do  you  mean  by  too  observant?' 
demanded  Mrs.  Blackburn,  still  erect  and 
defiant.  'Be  good  enough  to  explain  what 
you  mean  by  that  remark.' 

^  Simply,  that  when  a  married  lady  so  far 
forgets  herself  as  to  carry  on  a  flirtation 
with  a  strange  gentleman,  during  her  hus- 
band's absence,  she  runs  the  risk  of  being 
observed  and  talked  about  by  servants  and 
others  who  may  chance  to  witness  her  folly,' 
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replied  Mr.  Blackburn,  with  cutting  sar- 
casm. 

'  Ah  !  just  as  I  thought !'  exclaimed  the 
lady,  with  flashing  eyes ;  ^  the  wretch  has 
been  trying  to  make  mischief.  Let  me  tell 
you,  Mr.  Blackburn,  that  whatever  you  may 
think  to  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  said 
or  done  on  my  part,  to  encourage  the  foolish 
conduct  you  allude  to ;  and  that  when  you 
insinuate  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  flirting 
with  gentlemen  during  your  absence,  you  do 
not  speak  the  truth— indeed,  such  a  charge  is 
entirely  false.' 

'  In  any  case/  said  Mr.  Blackburn,  sullenly, 
*  you  don't  go  to  any  more  picnic-parties  with 
my  consent.  I  don't  wish  my  name  to  be 
mixed  up  with  any  scandal  that  may  arise 
through  your  indiscretion ;  you  must  have 
given  the  man  some  sort  of  encouragement, 
or  he  would  never  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
kissing  your  hand.' 
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'  You  think  so,  do  you  T  exclaimed  Mrs. 
JBlackburn,  scornfully.  '  If  that  is  your 
opinion,  I  shall  not  waste  further  words  in 
trying  to  undeceive  you.  Think  what  you 
please.  Remember  one  thing,  Mr.  Black- 
burn :  I  will  not  rest  until  that  man  Thomas 
is  out  of  the  house.  I'll  not  submit  to  be 
under  the  surveillance  of  such  a  low-bred 
fellow  as  he — a  common  servant !' 

^  I  shall  retain  his  services  as  long  as  he  is 
willing  to  give  them,  nevertheless,'  said  Mr. 
Blackburn,  coldly,  '  He  is  about  the  only 
person  in  tlds  house  I  can  rely  upon.' 

'  If  my  father  were  living,'  said  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  tearful  and  angry ;  '  you  w^ould 
not  dare  to  insult  me  in  the  way  you  do  !  If 
poor  Frank  w^ere  alive,  you  would  not  dare  to 
do  it.  If  I  had  another  roof  to  shelter  me,  I 
would  separate  from  you — I  would  leave  you 
for  ever !' 

'No     doubt     you    would,'     retorted     the 
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husband.  '  Still,  I  might  survive  even  that. 
Have  you  anything  further  to  remark,, 
madam  ?  because,  if  not,  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
be  left  alone.' 

Mrs.  Blackburn  glanced  for  a  moment  at 
the  speaker,  with  knitted  brows,  and  firmly 
compressed  lips.  '  I  hate  you  !'  was  all  sh-e 
said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  resentment,  as  she 
turned  her  back  on  him  and  quitted  the 
apartment,  slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

For  some  time  after  his  wife's  departure,. 
Mr.  Blackburn,  to  all  appearance,  remained 
as  perfectly  composed  as  when  she  was 
present.  There  was  even  a  grim  smile  on 
his  face,  as  he  took  up  the  Times  and  glanced 
at  its  teeming  columns ;  but  his  assumed 
nonchalance  soon  disappeared,  as  with  a 
startled  look  he  caught  sight  of  the  following 
advertisement,  which  was  headed  with  the 
ominous  word,  *  Murder,'  —  '  One  hundred 
pounds  reward.     Whereas,  on  the  evening  of 
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the  14tli  of  January  last,  the  dead  body  of 
Joseph  Mudge,  late  parish- clerk  of  Bagsley^, 

in  the  county  of ,  was  discovered  lying 

in  the  vestry  of  the  church  of  the  said  parish, 
under  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  deceased  had  been  brutally  murdered. 
The  above  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  person 
who  shall  give  such  information  as  shall  lead 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  guilty  party. 
Apply,  etc' 

Great  indeed  was  the  change  that  Mr. 
Blackburn's  countenance  underwent,  as  he 
read  the  startling  notice ;  his  very  lips 
became  pale,  and  beads  of  persjDiration  stood 
on  his  broad  forehead,  as  a  crowd  of  anxious 
thoughts  filled  his  mind.  In  strange  pertur- 
bation, he  let  the  paper  fall  from  his  hand  as 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  commenced  pacing 
the  floor  of  the  library  to  and  fro,  with  his 
eyes  cast  downwards,  and  his  arms  folded 
across  his  chest. 
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'  What  if  they  should  track  me !'  he 
muttered  to  himself;  Hhe  very  thought 
makes  me  shudder.  How  I  wish  I  had 
never  set  foot  in  the  cursed  place  !'  and  then 
again  he  flung  himself  into  his  arm-chair,  and 
became  lost  in  anxious  meditation. 

Some  days  afterwards,  it  was  remarked 
that  Mr.  Blackburn's  appearance  had  under- 
gone a  great  change ;  he  had  shaved  off  his 
whiskers  and  moustache,  he  wore  clothes 
such  as  he  had  never  worn  before,  and  for 
weeks  he  never  stirred  from  home,  and  when 
at  last  he  ventured  any  distance  from  his  own 
residence,  it  was  seldom  on  foot,  and  generally 
under  cover  of  the  shades  of  evening:. 
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THE    ADOPTED    SON. 


Ten  years  after  the  occurrences  related  in  the 
•concludmg  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  this 
history,  our  old  friends,  Mark  Checkers  and 
his  wife^  were  seated  in  a  well-furnished 
•apartment  of  a  comfortable  villa  residence, 
standing  in  its  own  grounds,  in  a  healthy 
and  pleasant  locality,  within  an  easy  distance 
from  London. 

The   folding   glass-doors    of  the   room   in 
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which  they  sat  were  thrown  open,  for  the 
evening  was  sunny  and  warm ;  and  the  scent 
of  mignonnette  and  hehotrope,  from  the  well- 
stocked  flower-beds,  cut  in  the  smooth  green 
lawn  which  sloped  down  to  the  road-side^ 
was  wafted  by  the  summer  breeze  full  in  the 
faces  of  the  worthy  couple,  and  might  well 
have  been  regarded  as  a  thank-offering  from 
Flora,  for  the  care  and  attention  they  had 
bestowed  on  the  cultivation  and  arrangement 
of  their  pretty  garden. 

Ten  years,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  had 
wrought  great  changes  in  the  Checkers' 
family.  Time,  in  its  silent  flight,  had  left 
its  usual  traces  behind ;  the  children  had 
become  adults — the  parents  somewhat  grey 
and  wrinkled  ;  but  as  if  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, the  circumstances  of  the  latter  were 
greatly  improved,  for  Mark  was  now  in 
partnership  with  his  former  employer,  who,. 
in  his  declining  years,  was  glad  to  find  some- 
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■one  on  whom  he  could  implicitly  rely  to 
assist  him  in  his  legal  labom^s  ;  and  thus 
Mark  was  able  to  pay  his  way,  and  to  make 
some  provision  for  old  age,  without  having 
to  resort  to  any  of  those  disagreeable  shifts 
for  increasing  a  small  income  which  in  former 
years  he  had  been  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  adopt. 

Of  their  five  children,  the  three  eldest 
daughters  had  been,  one  after  the  other, 
respectably  married,  and  only  the  two 
youngest  girls  remained  at  home,  under 
their  parents'  roof  Of  these,  Julia,  aged 
about  nineteen,  was  tall  and  slight,  fair- 
complexioned  and  blue-eyed,  and  of  so  lively 
•a  temperament,  that  the  house  was  never 
dull  when  she  was  in  it ;  Avhile  Alice,  who 
was  in  her  seventeenth  year,  was  somewhat 
shorter  in  stature,  but  equally  graceful  in 
form,  her  complexion  being  a  shade  darker 
than  her  sister's,  and  her  eyes  of  that  deep 
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violet  hue  which  is  at  once  so  rare  and  so 
beautiful. 

Unlike  Julia,  she  was  of  a  quiet  confiding- 
disposition,  and  her  face  possessed  a  trusting 
childishness  of  expression  which  sufficiently 
indicated  her  gentle  nature ;  while  those  she 
liked,  she  was  wont  to  believe  in  with  an 
earnestness  of  faith  which  was  quite  re- 
markable. 

There  was  yet  another  person  who  was 
an  inmate  of  Daisy  Villa,  as  Mark  Checkers' 
pleasant  abode  was  called,  and  this  was  a 
youth  who  had  long  shared  with  the  two 
young  ladies  we  have  just  described,  the 
constant  care  and  affection  of  their  parents ; 
and  although  he  was  in  no  way  related  to 
the  family,  by  the  former  he  was  regarded 
as  a  brother,  and  by  the  latter  as  a  son.  His 
age  was  about  seventeen  ;  his  figure  tall  and 
symmetrical,  and  his  features  remarkably 
well   formed,    while   his    manner    exhibited 
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that  open  candour  and  vivacity,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  attributes  of 
youth. 

He  was  called  Vincent ;  and  although 
Vincent  Marshall  was  his  proper  name,  he 
invariably  adopted  the  surname  of  his 
foster-parents,  and  signed  himself  Vincent 
Checkers. 

The  peculiar  history  of  his  birth  (with 
which  the  reader  is  acquainted),  was  kept  a 
secret  in  the  Checkers  family,  and  he  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the 
benevolent  couple^  by  whom  he  had  been 
reared  and  educated  under  circumstances 
which  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
them. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  office  of 
Keen  and  Buller  (the  name  of  the  old  firm 
still  remained),  Vincent  was  appointed  to  fill 
it ;  and  in  this,  his  first  situation  after  leav- 
ing   school,    he    had     spent    about    twelve 
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months,  at  the  period  of  his  existence  to 
which  we  now  refer. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Checkers  sat,  as  we 
have  stated,  at  the  open  glass  doorway 
leading  from  their  sitting-room  into  the 
garden — the  former  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
which  he  had  been  reading,  but  had  now 
closed,  and  the  latter  with  some  needlework 
on  her  knee — the  three  young  persons  we 
have  described  were  amusing^  themselves  out 
of  doors,  watering  the  sun-dried  flower-beds, 
and  pulling  up  any  stray  weeds  they  might 
chance  to  discover  in  Mark's  well  -  kept 
domain. 

*What  a  tall  fellow  Vincent  is  growing,' 
observed  Checkers  to  his  wife,  after  watching 
the  youthful  party  for  some  time  in  silence. 
'  It  strikes  me  that  he  is  wonderfully  like 
his  father,  so  far  as  I  can  remember 
him.  Do  you  not  see  the  resemblance, 
JaneT 
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*  Yes,  the  same  idea  has  often  struck  me,' 
repUed  Mrs.  Checkers,  pausing  in  her  sewing 
to  look  at  Vincent ;  *  and  I  think  that  the 
likeness  becomes  greater  every  day.  It  is 
stranofe  we  have  never  heard  what  became 
of  poor  Mr.  Marshall — his  disappearance  was 
very  sudden  and  mysterious  :  I  wonder  what 
he  Avould  say  now,  if  he  could  see  to  what  a 
tine  handsome  youth  his  baby -boy  has  grown  ? 
I  often  think  what  might  have  been  the  poor 
child's  fate,  if  we  had  not  taken  compassion 
on  him,  and  kept  him  with  us.* 

'  No  one  can  tell/  replied  Mark  Checkers, 
thoughtfully.  '  The  chances  are  that  his 
prospects  would  have  been  very  different 
from  w^hat  they  now  are  ;  and  he  would  have 
been  a  very  different  creature,  you  may  be 
sure.  It  has  cost  us  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  make  him  what  he  is,  and  at  one  time  we 
could  ill  afford  the  outlay;  but  I  do  not 
regret   the   care    and    expense  he   has   been 
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to  us,  for  he  is  a  very  promising  youth,  and^ 
I  am  happy  to  say,  has  many  excellent 
qualities,  not  the  least  of  them  being  gratitude/ 

*  There  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  said  Mrs. 
Checkers.  ^  I  shall  never  forget  how  thank- 
ful he  was  when,  after  telling  him  his  history,, 
you  told  him  what  we  had  done  for  him,  and 
how  but  for  us  he  might  have  been  cast  on 
the  wide  world  Avithout  any  one  to  care  for 
him,  or  to  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare;  nor 
shall  I  forget  how  deeply  he  was  affected 
when  you  spoke  of  the  sad  death  of  his 
mother,  and  of  the  strange  disappearance  of 
his  father.' 

*  The  great  question  now  is,'  said  Mark 
Checkers,  ^  having  been  safely  brought  to  the 
present  stage  of  his  existence,  will  he  have 
sufficient  ability,  energy,  and  perseverance  to 
push  his  way  in  the  world  1  He  begins  as  T 
began ;  indeed,  his  prospects  are  better  than 
mine  were  when  I  was  his  aofe.     I  am  dis- 
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posed  to  give  him  the  same  advantages  as  I 
should  have  offered  my  own  son,  if  I  had  had 
one  ;  and  if  he  works  hard,  he  has  the  chance 
of  one  day  sharing  in  an  old-estabHshed  legal 
business,  which  will  be  the  means  of  giving 
him  a  good  position.' 

^And  supposing  he  should  marry  our 
Alice,  when  he  is  older,  and  getting  on  in 
life  !'  said  Mrs.  Checkers  with  a  smile.  '  Do 
you  know,  Mark,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
suitable  finish  to  the  story  of  the  adopted 
son,  for  him  to  wed  the  daughter  of  his 
benefactor;  and  between  ourselves,  from  what 
I  have  noticed,  I  think  the  two  are  a  good 
deal  attached  to  each  other.  He  always 
seems  to  pay  more  attention  to  Alice  than 
to  Julia  ;  and  Alice,  in  her  quiet  way,  shows 
that  he  is  a  favourite  of  hers ;  but,  after  all, 
since  they  have  been  brought  up  from  child- 
hood together,  it  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  brotherly  and  sisterly  sort  of  aftection.' 
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'  Time  enougil  for  him  to  think  of  matri- 
mony ten  years  hence/  said  Mark  Checkers. 
'  Let  us  first  see  what  the  lad  can  do — what 
he  has  in  him.  If  he  proves  useful  and  in- 
dustrious, I  think  I  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  Mr.  Keen's  consent  to  his  being 
articled,  without  a  premium  being  required, 
and  that  would  give  him  an  excellent  start  in 
life.' 

At  this  moment  the  young  man  who  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion, having  finished  the  work  upon  which 
he  and  his  fair  companions  had  been  en- 
.  gaged,  accompanied  by  them,  approached  the 
speakers.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  few  sprigs 
of  mignonnette,  which  he  presented  to  Mrs. 
Checkers,  who  accepted  them  with  n.  smile. 

'  Vincent,  my  boy,'  said  Mark  Checkers., 
in  a  very  paternal  tone,  '  we  were  just  talking 
about  you.  You  have  been  now  about  twelve 
months  at  the  office,  if  I  remember  rightly ; 
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how  would  you  like  to  become  ?^  lawyer  ? 
Kather  too  dry  a  profession,  perhaps  you 
think,  eh  V 

*  Really,  sir/  replied  Vincent,  with  a  slight 
show  of  diffidence,  ^  I  am  under  such  deep 
obligations  to  you,  that  I  consider  myself  in 
duty  bound  to  accept  any  employment  you 
are  kind  enough  to  provide  me  with,  without 
reference  to  my  own  desires.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  anxious  to  obtain,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, the  means  of  supporting  myself,  so  as 
to  relieve  you  of  the  great  burden  of  main- 
taining me  lonc^er/ 

'  No,  no,  you  mistake  my  meaning,'  said 
Mark  Checkers,  kindly.  '  We  don't  want  to 
part  with  you,  you  know  that.  You  have 
been  with  us  from  an  infant,  and  we  look 
upon  you  as  our  own  child.  I  mean,  do  you 
think  that  you  would  like  the  profession — 
that-  it  would  suit  you,  if  you  could  study 
for  it  ?' 
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'  I  am  sure  I  should  like  it/  rej^lied  Vin- 
cent, with  the  sanguinity  of  youth.  ^  But 
would  it  be  many  years  before  I  could  get 
my  own  living  at  it  ?' 

^  Yes,  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would/  said  Mark  Checkers,  '  but  with 
ability  and  diligence,  you  might  eventually 
become  managing  clerk  in  our  office,  with  a 
very  fair  salary,  and  finally  get  into  practice 
on  your  own  account.' 

^  And  then,'  chimed  in  JuHa,  with  a  wicked 
smile,  '  you  and  Alice  would  be  able  to  get 
married,  you  know.' 

^  Hush,  my  dear  !'  interposed  her  mother. 
'  Don't  talk  nonsense  when  your  father  is 
speaking  of  serious  matters.' 

Alice  coloured,  and  glanced  somewhat  re- 
proachfully at  her  sister,  but  Vincent  merely 
laughed. 

'  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you,  sir,  if 
you  would  do  me  such  a  service,'  he  said. 
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■addressing  his  guardian  ;  ^  and  yet,  after  all 
your  goodness  to  me,  I  feel  almost  ashamed 
to  receive  any  more  favours  from  you,  be- 
cause I  know  I  can  never  repay  you  for  what 
you  have  already  done  for  me.' 

'  It  would  have  been  of  little  use  protecting 
you  in  childhood,  had  we  intended  to  desert 
you  when  just  on  the  verge  of  manhood,' 
replied  Mark  Checkers  .  good-humouredly. 
^  Well,  I  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  Mr. 
Keen  in  the  morning,  and  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you.' 

Vincent  thanked  his  generous  guardian, 
and  the  latter  then  rose  from  his  chair  and 
w^alked  Into  the  garden.  His  departure  was 
the  signal  for  the  lively  Julia  to  commence 
once  more  her  pleasantries  at  the  expense  of 
her  sister  and  young  Vincent,  both  of  whom 
she  appeared  to  be  fond  of  teasing. 

^  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Vincent,  on 
your  improved  prospects,'  she  said,  smiling. 
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*  I  suppose  now  we  shall  soon  hear  of  the 
banns  being]  put  up,  or  perhaps  you  will  be 
married  by  special  licence.  What  does  Alice 
say  about  it  V 

*  Oh,  we  haven't  quite  decided/  said  Vin- 
cent, laughing.  ^  I  don't  think  anything  will 
be  done  in  the  matter  this  week,  nor  next 
week  either — do  you,  Alice  V 

*  I  think  Julia  might  find  some  better  em- 
ployment for  her  time,  than  to  make  herself 
ridiculous,'  said  Alice,  almost  angrily. 

*  Of  course  I  shall  be  one  of  the  brides- 
maids,' continued  the"  tormentor,  heedless  of 
her  sister's  displeasure. 

*  I  am  afraid,  by  the  time  I  am  able  to 
marry,  you  will  be  too  old  to  act  as  brides- 
maid,' said  Vincent,  with  perfect  good- 
humour  ;  '  or,  what  is  still  more  probable, 
you  will  be  married  yourself,  and  therefore 
no  longer  eligible.' 

^  Indeed  !     I    haven't    seen   the    man    yet 
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whom  I  should  care  to  have/  returned  Julia. 
^  I  am  not  so  easily  pleased  as  Alice,  you 
know.' 

'What  makes  you  think  that  Alice  is 
easily  pleased  V  demanded  Vincent,  smiling. 

'Because  she  is  so  fond  of  you'  repHed 
Julia,  laughing,  and  at  the  same  time 
glancing  at  her  sister. 

'  Is  she  really  V  said  Vincent ;  '  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it.  And  are  not  you  also  fond 
of  me,  Julia  V 

'  The  idea  I'  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  with 
a  sort  of  grimace.  '  Every  one  knows  that  I 
prefer  the  sublime,  or,  at  least,  the  sensible,, 
to  the  ridiculous.' 

Vincent  laughed  aloud.  He  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  receive  this  kind  of  compli- 
ment from  Julia. 

'  You  don't  talk  as  if  such  were  the  case,' 
broke  in  Alice,  evidently  still  annoyed  with 
her  sister. 
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^  I  think  the  present  subject  of  conversation 
liad  better  be  dropped/  interposed  Mrs. 
Checkers,  who  saw  that  her  youngest 
daughter  was  really  vexed ;  ^  you  shouldn't 
be  such  a  plague,  Julia.' 

At  this  juncture  Alice  rose  and  hastily  left 
the  room,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  she  did 
not  again  make  her  ajopearance  ;  and  when  at 
length  she  returned  to  the  parlour,  her  eyes 
were  red,  as  if  she  had  been  crying. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CONFIDENCES. 


On  the  following  day,  while  Mark  Checkers 
and  Vincent  were  engaged  at  the  office,  the 
two  sisters  sat  alone  in  the  back  parlour  of 
Daisy  Villa.  The  facetious  remarks  to  which 
Julia  had  given  utterance  on  the  previous 
evening  had  evidently  wounded  the  feelings 
of  the  sensitive  Alice,  who,  for  some  time 
afterwards,  observed  a  very  unusual  coolness 
towards  her  sister ;  and  the  latter  soon  dis- 
covered, to  her  surprise,  that  what  she  had 
intended  as  nothing  more  than  harmless 
pleasantry,    had   really    been    the  means    of 
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causing  a  temporary  estrangement  between 
them. 

Althougli  she  had  noticed  that  ever  since 
the  return  home  of  Alice  from  a  boarding- 
school,  where  she  had  remained  about  two 
years,  Vincent  had  paid  her  increased  atten- 
tion, it  had  never  before  struck  her  that 
there  existed  between  them  any  deeper  feel- 
ing than  that  which  a  brother  and  sister 
might  be  supposed  to  entertain  for  each 
other ;  but  now  she  could  not  help  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  part  of  Alice  at 
least,  there  was  evidence  of  a  serious  affection 
for  Vincent ;  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
she  regretted  the  facetious  remarks  he  had 
made  in  reference  to  them,  and  hastened  to 
effect  a  reconciliation. 

'My  dear  Alice,'  said  Julia,  gently  em- 
bracing her  sister,  and  kissing  her  on  the 
cheek ;  '  are  you  still  offended  with  me  ? 
Come,  let  us  make  it  up.     I  assure  you,  I 
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only  intended  what  I  said  yesterday  as  a 
harmless  joke,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  hurt  your  feelings.' 

^  But  you  are  too  fond  of  joking  at  another 
person's  expense/  replied  Alice,  in  rather  a 
dissatisfied  tone.  ^How  would  you  like  to 
be  teased  about  a  young  man  in  his  presence  ? 
Vincent  might  imagine  I  had  been  talking  to 
you  about  him — that  I  wanted  people  to  think 
that  he  had  an  affection  for  me,  when  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  cares  more 
for  me  than  for  anybody  else.' 

'  Well,  Alice  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
my  Avicked  conduct,  and  I  promise  not  to 
offend  in  like  manner  again/  said  Julia,  once 
more  kissing  her  sister,  who  no  longer  seemed 
unforgiving  ;  ^  so  now  we  are  friends,  are  we 
not  ?' 

'  Yes,  on  condition  that  you  keep  your 
promise/  said  Alice,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

'  You  may  trust  me  to  do  that,'   replied 
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Julia.  'But,  Alice  dear — sisters  should  hide- 
no  secrets  from  each  other — I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  more  between  you  and 
Vincent  than  you  care  to  avow.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  believe  that  he  has  never  so 
much  as  hinted  to  you  that  he  loves  you  ? 
Come,  Alice,  you  must  take  me  into  your 
confidence,  and  tell  me  all.  You  will  find  me 
very  faithful,  and  perhaps  useful.  Why  should 
you  hide  anything  from  me  V 

'What  makes  you  suppose  that  Vincent 
has  said  anything  of  the  kind  you  mean  to 
me  V  inquired  Alice,  opening  her  violet  eyes 
to  their  full  extent,  as  if  to  show  her  sur- 
prise. 'Why  should  he  take  a  fancy  to 
me,  more  than  to  ^^ourself,  or  to  any  other 
person  V 

'  I  merely  ask,  because  I  have  noticed  that 
he  has  long  paid  you  great  attention,  as 
though  he  were  much  attached  to  you,* 
replied    Julia.       '  I   maj'   be   wrong   in   my 
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conjecture,  and  of  course  if  you  say  I  am 
wrong,  I  shall  believe  you.' 

^  I  think  he  likes  me  a  little/  said  Alice^ 
looking  down  on  the  floor ;  '  but  I  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  he  actually  loves  me — 
at  all  events,  he  has  never  said  so.  You  see, 
Julia,  how  easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken.' 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  any  mistake  in  the 
matter,'  said  Julia.  ^  Although  he  may  not 
have  yet  declared  his  love  for  you,  I  have 
seen  enough  to  make  me  believe  that,  sooner 
or  later,  he  Avill  make  known  his  feelings  to 
you.  Ever  since  your  return  home  from 
school,  six  months  ago,  I  have  noticed  that 
his  attentions  towards  you  have  become 
more  and  more  marked ;  and  between  our- 
selves, Alice,  I  think  you  are  not  altogether 
indifferent  as  to  his  partiality  for  you — now 
confess  ! — am  I  not  right  V 

*  Really,  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  cross- 
examine  me,  Julia  V  said  her  sister,  exhibiting 
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some  reluctance  to  answer  questions.  '  Why 
should  I  tell  you  everything  ?  By-and-by 
you  will  only  turn  all  I  say  into  ridicule,  and 
laugh  at  me  for  my  pains.' 

*  Alice,  how  suspicious  you  are  1  I  promise 
faithfully  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind/ 
said  Julia,  seriously.  '  Surely  you  may  trust 
me  after  that.' 

'  Well,  Julia,  I  admit  that  although  Vincent 
has  not  spoken  out  plainly,  I  have  reason  to 
think  from  his  manner  that  he  is  fond  of  me  ; 
and — and  I  think  I  like  him  a  little  in  return 
— that  is  to  say ' 

^  That  you  are  extremely  attached  to  him,' 
broke  in  Julia,  quickly;  'you  may  just  as 
well  acknowdedge  it,  for  I  know  it  is  the 
€ase.  And  now,  dearest  Alice,  that  you 
have  confided  in  me,  as  you  should  have 
done  at  first,  I  hope  matters  may  go  on 
smoothly,  and  that  all  doubts  as  to  Vincent's 
intentions    may    soon    be    removed    bv   his 
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declaring  his  love  for  you.  Keally,  I  begin 
to  feel  quite  jealous !  The  idea  of  your 
having  a  lover  at  your  age,  when  I,  your 
elder  sister,  am  left  in  the  lurch !  The^e 
ought  to  be  a  law  passed,  that  the  girls  of  a 
family  shall  only  be  married  in  regular  turn, 
according  to  seniority/ 

In  the  evening,  when  Mark  Checkers  and 
Vincent  returned  home  from  the  office,  the 
latter  invariably  sought  out  Alice,  and  passed 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  spare  hours  in 
her  company ;  they  talked  together,  they 
read  together  from  the  same  book,  they 
practised  duets  together,  yet  not  a  word 
expressive  of  his  love  for  her  had  yet  passed 
his  lips  ;  and  it  was  only  his  manner  and  his 
evident  partiality  for  her  society  that  gave 
rise  to  the  belief  that  he  was  really  enamoured 
of  her. 

When  they  happened  to  be  alone  together, 
Vincent  would  sometimes  speak  of  his  plans 
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and  aspirations ;  he  would  talk,  in  the  hopeful 
strain  of  a  very  young  man,  of  the  bright 
future  which  he  trusted  awaited  him,  and  of 
how  he  hoped  he  might  one  day,  by  his  own 
efforts,  win  a  good  position  for  himself;  but 
though  Alice  listened  to  him  with  interest 
and  attention,  and  while  approving  of  his 
projects,  heartily  wished  him  success,  in  vain 
did  she  wait  to  hear  herself  alluded  to,  as 
one  whose  presence  would  be  necessary  to 
add  true  happiness  to  the  golden  prosperity 
he  hoped  to  achieve.  Nevertheless,  she  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  his  affection  for  her, 
and  she  consoled  herself  with  the  belief  that 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  wishes 
being  reahzed,  she  would  be  asked  to  become 
his  wife. 

A  few  days  after  Vincent's  conversation 
with  his  guardian  as  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, he  hastened  to  communicate  to  Alice 
the   pleasing   tidings   that   an   arrangement, 
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greatly  to  his  advantage,  was  about  to  be 
carried  out  by  her  father  and  Mr.  Keen. 

*  I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  good  fortune/ 
he  said  to  her,  speaking  in  evident  high 
spirits.  '  I  begin  to  consider  myself  a  down- 
right lucky  fellow.  Everything  is  settled, 
and  I  am  to  be  articled  at  once.  I  shall 
have  a  snug  little  room  to  myself,  the  use  of 
all  the  law-books  in  the  office  library,  and 
plenty  of  time  allowed  me  for  study.  See, 
here,  to  begin  with,  I  have  brought  home 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  to  read  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  evening.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  that  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
practise  our  duets  together  so  often  as  we 
have  done ;  I  am  sorry  for  it,  because  I  dote 
on  music,  and  you  are  also  fond  of  it ;  but 
you  know,  Alice,  everything  should  give 
place  to  business,  and  unless  I  work  hard  I 
shall  never  get  on.' 

*  Of  course,   I   know  that,'  said  Alice    in 
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rather  a  downcast  tone  of  voice.  ^  But  you 
won't  want  to  spend  all  your  time  in  the 
evenings  reading  dry  law-books,  shall  you  V 

^  I  must  study  a  little  at  home,  at  all 
events,'  said  Vincent ;  '  but  I  propose,  Alice, 
that  you  read  with  me,'  he  added,  smiling. 
*  I  am  half-way  through  a  very  interesting 
chapter  on  the  Eights  of  Persons — I  feel 
sure  you  would  enjoy  it ;  or  there  is  a  book 
in  the  library  called  *'  Jones '  Principles  of 
General  Jurisprudence,"  which  you  would 
perhaps  like  better ;  shall  I  get  you  "  Jones ' 
Principles  of  General  Jurisprudence  "?' 

'No,  thank  you,'  said  Alice,  trying  to 
smile ;  '  if  you  cannot  find  me  something 
more  interesting  to  read  than  a  lot  of  nasty 
dry  law-books,  I  won't  trouble  you  to  get  me 
anything.' 

'  Then  I  will  bring  you  the  last  new  novel 
from  Mudie's,  instead,'  said  Vincent,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  and  as  I  shall  have  less  time  in  future 
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for  reading  books  of  that  class,  I  will  get  you 
to  tell  me  the  plot  of  the  story,  in  your  own 
pleasant  way ;  would  not  that  be  an  excellent 
arrangement  V 

'  I  am  not  at  all  sure  about  it/  rephed 
Alice.  '  But  how  long  is  this  industrious 
humour  of  yours  likely  to  last,  Vincent? 
Why,  you  will  have  to  study  for  years  to 
become  a  lawyer,  besides  having  to  pass  all 
sorts  of  examinations.' 

'  Yes,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  done,  and 
much  time  to  be  spent,  before  I  can  practise 
as  a  solicitor,'  said  Vincent ;  *  but  it  is  a 
consolation  to  think  that  when  I  know 
enough  law  to  make  my  services  really 
valuable  to  my  employers,  I  shall  be  made 
managing-clerk  at  the  office,  with  a  salary 
large  enough  to  live  comfortably  on.' 

^  In  a  house  of  your  own,  do  you  mean  V 
inquired  Alice  innocently,  glancing  in  Vin- 
cent's face  ;  '  or  in  apartments  V 
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*  Well,  that  I  think  will  depend  upon 
myself/  said  Vincent,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
own  growing  importance  ;  ^  but,  of  course,  if 
I  should  set  up  housekeeping,  it  would  be 
only  in  a  very  small  way  at  first ;  for  house- 
keeping, I  am  told,  is  expensive,  and  unless 
I  should  get  married,  it  would  be  better  and 
cheaper  for  me  to  live  in  rooms/ 

*  But  I  suppose  you  have  no  intention  of 
getting  married  V  said  Alice,  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  playing  with  the  fringe  of  her 
dress. 

'  Certainly  not  until  I  see  my  way  quite 
clearly/  replied  Vincent.  *  I  hate  poverty, 
and  all  the  more  so  when  I  think  what  a 
narrow  escape  I  have  had  from  its  grasp, 
and  what  a  miserable  wretch  I  might  have 
been  at  the  present  moment,  but  for  your 
dear  father's  goodness.  No,  Alice ;  I  will 
never  ask  a  girl  to  marry  me,  unless  I  can 
offer   her  a  few  of  the  comforts,  if  not  the 
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luxuries  of  life,  as  well  as  its  bare  neces- 
saries.' 

'  But  supposing  you  met  a  girl  you  liked, 
and  you  thought  she  would  make  you  a  good 
wife,'  said  Alice,  without  looking  up,  ^  would 
you  not  ask  her  to  become  engaged  to  you — 
with  a  view  to  matrimony,  as  advertisements' 
sometimes  say?  Many  people  are  engaged 
for  years  before  they  are  rich  enough  to  get 
married,  and  think  it  is  no  hardship  to  have 
to  wait ;  indeed,  I  have  always  heard  that 
they  live  all  the  happier  afterwards  for  not 
having  married  in  haste/ 

'  I  should  not  like  a  long:  enofaofement/ 
said  Vincent.  ^  When  my  circumstances 
warrant  it,  I  may  perhaps  ask  some  young 
lady  to  take  compassion  on  me  ;  but  I  don't 
think  it  fair  for  a  man  to  tie  a  girl  down  to 
a  long  engagement.' 

'  Ah,  Vincent,'  said  Alice,  in  a  low  voice, 
'  it  is  clear  that  you  don't  love  any  one,  or  you 
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would  only  be  too  glad  to  secure  her,  no 
matter  how  long  the  engagement  might  have 
to  last.  Wait  until  you  meet  with  someone 
you  can  really  love — someone  whom  you 
feel  you  would  really  like  to  have  for  a 
wife.' 

'  I  should  not  have  to  wait  Ion 2:  before 
finding  such  a  person/  said  Vincent,  glanc- 
ing at  Alice's  face.  *  However,  everything 
depends  upon  my  being  successful  in  my  new 
career.  Fortunately  I  have  plenty  of  time 
before  me ;  '  indeed,  many  people,  I  dare 
say,  still  think  me  only  a  boy,  while 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  I  am  a  mere 
infant.' 

'  Well,  Vincent,  you  have  my  earnest 
hopes  for  your  success,'  said  AlicC;  with  a 
bright  smile  ;  ^and  nothing  will  give  me 
greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  that  you 
are  likely  to  make  your  way  in  the 
world.' 
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Vincent  thanked  her  for  her  good  wishes, 
and  immediately  afterwards  began  to  apply 
himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  '  Black- 
stone.' 
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CHAPTER    III. 

NEGOTIATING    A    MORTGAGE. 

One  morning,  a  stranger  called  at  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Keen  and  Buller,  and  after  travers- 
ing the  spacious  passage  leading  to  the 
clerks'  department,  wherein  sat  two  junior 
limbs  of  the  law,  perched  on  high  stools,  and 
busily  occupied  in  conversing  across  the  desk, 
apparently  on  some  humorous  subject,  in- 
quired for  the  gentleman  whose  name  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  firm. 

One  of  the  youths  alluded  to,  smothering 
an  explosion  of  merriment  as  the  stranger 
entered,  informed  him  that  Mr.  Keen  had 
gone   out,   but    was  expected   to  return  im- 
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mediately.  The  visitor  then  asked  if  Mr. 
Buller  were  within,  being  evidently  uncon- 
scious of  that  gentleman's  decease. 

The  clerk,  who  had  earned  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  being  the  wag  of  the  establish- 
ment, thinking  that  a  good  opportunity 
offered  for  the  exercise  of  his  wit,  with  a 
view  to  the  amusement  of  his  fellow-junior, 
replied  that  Mr.  Buller  was  also  out  of  town, 
having  been  called  away,  rather  suddenly, 
on  a  very  long  journey. 

'  When  is  he  likely  to  be  back  V  demanded 
the  stranger. 

'  Can't  say,  sir,  I'm  sure,'  replied  the  clerk, 
with  a  face  supernaturally  grave.  ^  John- 
son,' he  added,  addressing  his  companion, 
who  had  thrust  his  head  behind  a  green 
curtain  to  prevent  his  being  detected  laugh- 
ing, '  have  you  any  idea  when  Mr.  Buller 
will  be  back  V 

'  No,  I  haven't,'  said  Johnson,  from  the  back 
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of  his  screen ;  '  the  fact  is,  he  didn't  leave 
word  where  he  was  going,  and  although  I  can 
form  a  pretty/  good  guess  as  to  where  he  is 
gone,  as  I  may  be  mistaken,  I  shouldn't  like 
to  say/ 

^  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  use 
for  the  gentleman  to  wait  until  he  comes  V 
asked  the  other,  with  a  sly  wink. 

^  I  don't  think  it  would,'  said  Johnson ; 
*  because  he  might  have  to  stay  so  long  that 
his  patience  w^ould  be  exhausted.' 

At  this  moment,  the  sound  of  a  key  raising 
the  latch  of  the  street-door  was  heard ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Keen  entered 
the  passage,  and  at  once  repaired  to  a  private 
room,  on  the  door  of  which  his  own  name 
was  painted  in  white  letters. 

His  entrance  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
allusion  to  the  deceased  Mr,  Buller,  and  both 
clerks  immediately  assumed  a  most  business- 
like demeanour. 
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^  Mr.  Keen  has  just  returned/  said  the 
youth  who  had  first  spoken.  ^What  name 
shall  I  say,  sir  V 

'  Give  him  that,  and  state  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  ten  minutes'  private  conversation 
with  him,^  replied  the  stranger,  drawing  a 
card  from  his  case  and  delivering  it  to  the 
clerk,  who  at  once  departed  on  the  errand. 
In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  and  requested 
the  stranger  to  follow  him,  and  the  latter  was 
immediately  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
legal  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  sought  an 
interview.  After  about  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  during  which  an  important  discus 
sion  had  taken  place,  the  visitor  took  his  de- 
parture, and  then  Mr.  Keen  rang  his  bell, 
and  told  the  clerk  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons to  request  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Checkers ;  the  result  being  that  the  two 
partners  were  soon  seated  together,  engaged 
in  close  consultation. 
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'  I  have  just  had  an  appKcation  from  a 
gentleman  respecting  that  advertisement  of 
ours,  re  money  to  invest  on  mortgage/  said 
Mr.  Keen,  holding  in  his  hand  the  stranger's 
card,  on  the  back  of  which  something  had 
been  written  in  pencil.  ^  He  wishes  to 
borrow  a  few  thousand  pounds  on  security  of 
a    portion   of    a   certain   freehold   estate   in 

shire,  which,  should  it  prove  as  valuable 

a  property  as  he  represents  it  to  be,  and  pro- 
viding his  title  is  good,  would  be  a  very 
satisfactory  investment  for  our  client.' 

'  Who  is  the  applicant  V  inquired  Mark 
Checkers. 

'He  gives  the  name  of  Blackburn — 
Horace  Blackburn,'  replied  Mr.  Keen,  refer- 
ring once  more  to  the  card,  *  and  he  lives  at 
a  place  called  Stonedell  Lodge.  He  tells  me 
it  is  about  four  hours  ride  by  railway  from 
here.  I  have  taken  down  the  exact  address. 
The  deeds  relating  to  the  property,  it  seems, 
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are  in  his  own  possession,  and  may  be  ex- 
amined at  any  time  ;  but,  first,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  one  of  us  to  go  and  view  the 
estate,  in  order  to  see  of  what  it  consists,  and 
to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  value ;  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  inconvenient  for  you  to  run 
down  there  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day, 
Checkers  V 

*  To-morrow  will  suit  me  better  than  the 
day  after,'  said  Mark,  considering  for  a  few 
moments.  '  I  will  ascertain  at  what  hour 
the  trains  leave,  and  will  try  to  catch  an 
early  one  in  the  morning.' 

The  matter  being  thus  arranged,  on  re- 
turning to  his  private  room,  Mark  Checkers 
consulted  a  time-table,  and'  finding  that  a 
train  would  depart  about  eight  a.m.,  the 
following  day,  instead  of  proceeding  as  usual 
to  the  office,  he  started  off  to  Stonedell. 
Vincent  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  rail- 
way sta,tion,  and  then  repaired,  as  usual,  to 
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the  premises  of  his  employers,  there  to  pursue 
his  accustomed  studies. 

He  had  not  been  seated  at  his  desk  more 
than  half  an  hour,  when  Mr.  Keen  suddenly- 
entered  the  room  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

The  old  lawyer,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  had  made  a  practice  of  being  at  his 
office  before  nine  every  morning,  unless  pre- 
vented by  illness,  or  any  other  important 
cause,  from  observing  his  habitual  rule  ;  and 
Vincent,  being  well  aware  of  Mr.  Keen's  in- 
dustrious and  punctual  habits,  was  not  sur- 
prised at  his  making  his  appearance  at  so 
early  an  hour. 

'  Mr.  Checkers  has  already  gone,  I  sup- 
pose V  said  the  old  gentleman,  after  saying 
*  good-morning '  to  Vincent. 

*Yes,  sir,  he  left  by  the  eight  o'clock 
train.  I  saw  him  off  before  I  came  here,' 
was  the  reply. 
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'At  what  hour  does  the  next  train  leave 
for  Stonedell  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Keen,  as 
though  he  expected  Vincent  to  give  the  in- 
formation with  the  readiness  and  precision 
of  a  time-table. 

*  I  believe  I  heard  him  say  that  there  was 
-one  at  ten  o'clock/  replied  the  articled 
-clerk. 

^I  have  a  letter  here,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Checkers,  marked  private  and  immediate/ 
said  Mr.  Keen,  in  his  deliberate  way.  '  It 
came  by  this  morning's  post,  and  as  it  refers 
probably  to  some  important  business  matter,  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  it 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ;  and  as  you 
can  be  spared  better  than  either  of  the  other 
clerks  in  the  office,  I  will  get  you  to  follow 
him  by  the  next  train,  and  deliver  it  into  his 
own  hands.' 

Vincent  was  by  no  means  displeased  with 
the   prospect   of  a  day's  holiday  and  a  trip  • 
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into  the  country  which  the  duty  he  was- 
about  to  undertake  aiforded ;  and  as  there 
was  but  Httle  time  to  spare,  he  quickly  made 
a  few  necessary  arrangements  for  the  journey, 
and  wrote  a  short  note  to  Daisy  Villa,  in- 
forming Mrs.  Checkers  that,  having  to  go 
out  of  town,  he  would  not  be  home  at  the 
usual  hour  in  the  evening,  and  then  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  railway  station,  with 
the  letter  for  his  guardian  in  his  pocket. 

He  was  soon  seated  in  a  comfortable 
second-class  carriage,  with  a  whole  compart- 
ment to  himself,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
train  started,  when,  having  no  more  important 
matters  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  he  fell  into  a 
sort  of  reverie,  in  which  his  own  past,  present 
and  future  career  formed  the  chief  subject  of 
his  reflections.  He  thought  of  his  dead 
parents,  as  they  had  been  represented  to  him 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Checkers ;  of  the  early 
death  of  his  mother,  and  the  strange  disap- 
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peamnce  of  his  father.     How  he  longed  to  hs 
able  to    tear   aside  the    veil   of  mystery   by 
which   the   fate   of  the   latter  was  obscured  I 
Then  he  reflected  on  all  Mark  Checkers  and 
his  wife  had  done  for  him,  from  early  infancy 
up  to  that  moment ;  how,  from  the  first,  they 
had  supplied  the  place  of  his  own  parents ; 
how  they  had  probably  saved  him  from  a  life 
of    privation    and    hardship,     or     even     of 
ignominy  ;    how,  at  that  very  time,   he  was 
surrounded    by  comforts  which    their   good- 
ness had  provided  for  him,  and  had  prospects 
of  a  happy  future  which  they  alone  had  been 
the    means    of  creating ;    and   the    more   he 
thought  on  all  these  matters,  the  more  grate- 
ful he  felt  towards  his  benefactors  for  their 
disinterested  benevolence. 

So  occupied  had  he  been  with  his  own 
thoughts,  that  the  tediousness  of  the  railway 
journey  was  much  diminished  ;  and  when  at 
last  the  train  stopped  at  the  small  and  rural 
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station  for  which  he  had  taken  his  ticket,  he 
could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  been  travel- 
ling so  long  as  four  hours. 

Having  alighted  from  the  carriage,  he 
stood  on  the  platform  until  the  signal  was 
given  for  the  train  to  start  again.  He  was 
the  only  passenger  for  Stonedell,  and  as  soon 
as  the  rustic-looking  station-master  had  un- 
locked and  opened  the  wooden  gate  leading 
into  the  road,  Vincent  delivered  up  his  ticket, 
and,  while  doing  so,  inquired  of  the  official 
the  nearest  road  to  Stonedell  Lodge,  and 
what  distance  he  would  have  to  walk  in 
order  to  reach  it. 

^  You  must  take  the  lane  on  your  right, 
and  follow  it  until  you  come  to  a  finger-post, 
where  three  roads  meet,  and  then  you  must 
branch  off  to  the  left,'  said  the  station-master, 
scrutinizing  his  interrogator  rather  closely. 
'  The  distance  is  a  matter  of  three  miles  or 
thereabouts.      May  I  ask,  is  there  anything 
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particular  going  forward  at  the  Lodge,  sir  ? 
for  you  are  the  second  gentleman  that  has 
asked  me  the  way  there  to-day,  and  it  isn't 
very  often  that  they  have  visitors  up  yonder/ 

^  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything 
of  importance  taking  place  there,'  said  Vin- 
cent. '  Indeed,  both  the  Lodge  and  its  in- 
habitants are  quite  new  to  me.  I  am  merely 
going  there  on  a  small  matter  of  business.* 

*  Oh,  indeed,  sir,'  said  the  station-master 
inwardly  longing  to  know  what  the  small 
matter  of  business  referred  to  was ;  '  then 
you  are  not  a  friend  of  the  family  1' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Vincent.  '  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  of  them.' 

'  But  for  all  that,  I  dare*  say  you  have 
heard  tell  that  the  squire  and  his  lady  don't 
live  very  happily  together,'  said  the  station- 
master,  in  a  confidential  tone.  *  It's  no 
secret  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  there's  no 
harm  in  speaking  of  it.' 
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^  No  ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of 
the  rumour/  repUed  Vincent;  'and  if  such  be 
really  the  case,  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted.' 

'  Ay,  that  it  is/  said  the  station-master  ; 
'  and  it's  all  along  of  a  man  marrying  a  lady 
ever  so  much  younger  than  himself,  and  a 
beauty  besides.  He's  jealous  of  her,  that's 
the  cause  of  it,  and  if  all  reports  are  true, 
he's  had  some  grounds  for  his  jealousy ;  but 
you  mustn't  say  as  I  said  so.' 

Perceiving  that  his  loquacious  companion 
showed  a  disposition  to  prolong  the  conver- 
sation indefinitely,  Vincent  cut  him  short  by 
wishing  him  'good  afternoon,'  and  availing 
himself  of  the  directions  giving  him,  proceeded 
on  his  way. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


AN    ADVENTURE, 


Considering  the  distance  he  had  to  go  before 
he  could  reach  Stonedell  Lodge,  Vincent 
would  gladly  have  hired  a  carriage  to  take 
him  there,  had  there  been  one  waiting  at  the 
station ;  but  not  seeing  one,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  perform  the  journey  on  foot,  and 
the  afternoon  was  so  fresh  and  pleasant,  and 
his  limbs  had  become  so  cramped  after  four 
hours'  railway  travelling,  that  he  soon  felt  no 
•cause  to  regret  his  determination ;  indeed, 
after  he  had  completed  the  first  mile  he  Avas 
so  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  and  felt  in 
such    high    spirits,    that   had   the    use    of    a 
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conveyance  been  offered  him,  he  would  most 
probably  have  declined  it. 

A  ramble  in  fine  weather,  through  pic- 
turesque country  lanes,  has  undoubtedly 
charms ;  and  Vincent  was  quite  of  this^ 
opinion  as  he  gla-nced  at  the  ripening  corn- 
fields, the  open  meadows  in  which  cattle  were 
grazing,  and  the  green  hedges,  where  the 
blackberry,  the  dog-rose,  and  the  convolvulus 
flourished  in  wild  luxuriance  ;  and  while  such 
rural  sights  caught  his  eye,  and  the  voice  of 
nature  fell  on  his  ear,  unaccustomed  as  he 
was  to  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  he  felt 
for  the  moment  that  he  would  be  content  to- 
quit  the  noisy,  smoky  town  for  ever,  were  he 
but  free  to  dwell  amid  such  scenes  of  apparent 
happiness  and  tranquillity. 

While  such  thoughts  were  passing  through 
his  mind,  the  sound  of  a  horse  and  vehicle 
coming  towards  him  attracted  his  attention^ 
and  on  reachine  a  curve  in  the  lane,  he  saw 
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a  low  phaeton  drawn  by  a  handsome  cream- 
coloured  pony,  which  was  driven  by  a  young 
lady,  aj)proaching  him  at  a  quick  speed. 
Although  the  carriage  was  provided  with  a 
small  seat  at  the  back,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  servant,  the  fair  driver  was  quite 
unattended  ;  and  as  she  came  nearer,  Vincent 
perceived  that  she  was  about  his  own  age, 
remarkably  pretty  in  face  and  graceful  in 
figure,  and  possessing  a  look  of  habitual  self- 
possession  which  v/as  suggestive  of  a  bold 
and  independent  spirit.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  light  summer  costume,  and  wore  on  her 
head  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  from  which  a 
dark  blue  veil  fluttered  in  the  breeze  and 
mingled  with  her  auburn  tresses. 

Vincent  watched  her  approaching  with 
considerable  interest,  when  suddenly,  while 
crossinof  some  loose  stones  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  road  to  repair  it,  the  pony 
stumbled  and  fell,  in  its  descent  breaking  one 
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of  the  shafts  of  the  phaeton  and  nearly  pre- 
cipitating its  fair  occupant  on  to  the  highway  ; 
but  fortunately,  by  clinging  to  the  front  part 
of  the  carriage,  the  young  lady  contrived  to 
•escape  without  injury.  The  accident  was 
the  work  of  an  instant,  and  took  Vincent  so 
much  by  surprise,  that  for  a  moment  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act ;  but  ere  long  he 
ran  forward  to  offer  his  services,  and  the 
damsel,  havinof  meanwhile  alio^hted  from 
the  vehicle  without  assistance,  begged  him 
to  endeavour  to  get  the  pony  on  its  feet 
again,  which  he  willingly  undertook  to  do. 
Matters,  however,  being  somewhat  compli- 
cated by  the  broken  shaft,  and  the  consequent 
entanglement  of  a  portion  of  the  harness,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  unfasten  some  buckles 
and  the  traces  before  disturbing  the  repose 
of  the  animal,  and  the  young  lady  having, 
at  Vincent's  request,  consented  to  hold  down 
the  pony's  head  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  in 
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case  it  should  attempt  to  rise  before  all 
arrangements  were  completed,  the  aforesaid 
•obstructions  were  quickly  removed,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  the  quadruped  was  restored 
to  its  original  serviceable  position. 

'  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  valuable 
assistance,'  said  the  young  lady  to  Vincent, 
when  this  happy  result  had  been  achieved ; 
^  but  the  question  is  now,  what  is  next  to  be 
done  ?  The  sha.ft  being  broken,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  harness  the 
pony  again.  What  can  I  do  ?  Stay,  I  know 
how  to  act ;  I  will  lead  Dandy  to  a  black- 
smith's shed,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from 
here,  and  I  will  get  him  to  send  one  of  his 
men  for  the  phaeton,  and  repair  the  damage 
-done  to  it.' 

'  If  I  may  offer  a  suggestion/  said  Vin- 
cent, '  I  think,  by  means  of  the  traces  alone, 
the  pony  may  safely  be  made  to  draw  the 
carriage  as  far  as  the  place  you  name,  ^ro- 
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vided  there  are  no  hills  to  descend,  and  that 
he  goes  slowly.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
think  I  can  arrange  the  matter  without 
much  difficulty.' 

Thus  S23eaking,  Vincent  busied  himself  in 
refastening  Dandy  to  the  vehicle  by  the 
means  he  proposed,  securing  the  remaining 
shaft  in  the  best  way  he  could  ;  and  having 
successfully  accomplished  his  purpose,  a  move- 
ment  was  immediately  made  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  his  fair  companion ;  he  walking 
on  one  side  of  the  pony,  with  the  reins  in  his 
hand,  and  she  on  the  other. 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble,'  said  the  young  lady,  once  more 
addressing  Vincent ;  '  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done  without  your  assistance. 
But  for  those  horrid  loose  stones  on  the  road 
the  accident  would  not  have  happened.  Thi& 
is  my  first  mishap  while  driving,  though 
Dandy    and    I     have     been     out    together 
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numberless  times.  I  hope  I  am  not  taking 
you  far  out  of  your  way  V 

'  Oh,  no/  said  Vincent,  quickly.  ^  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  chanced  to  be  at  hand.  It 
is  most  fortunate  that  you  escaped  without 
being  hurt.' 

^  It  is  indeed/  replied  the  young  lady. 
^Papa  will  be  sure  to  scold,  and  say  the 
accident  was  brought  about  by  my  own 
stupidity  and  reckless  driving,  and  that  I 
ought  to  have  had  John  with  me.  I  am 
always  blamed  for  driving  out  without  a 
servant  behind  me  ;  but  if  he  knew  how  I 
•dislike  such  useless  company,  I  am  sure 
he  would  leave  off  trying  to  persuade 
me.' 

'  But  how  will  you  manage  to  reach  home, 
now  that  you  have  no  longer  the  use  of  your 
pony  and  carriage  T  asked  Vincent.  *  Do 
you  live  far  from  here  V 

'  Not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,'  replied 
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the  young  lady.  ^  Oh,  I  can  easily  manage 
the  distance  on  foot.  I  aai  accustomed  to 
walking;-,  as  well  as  to  drivingf — indeed,  after 
this,  I  dare  say  some  ill-natured  "persons  will 
say  that  I  am  far  more  fit  to  be  trusted  as  a 
pedestrian  than  as  a  whip ;  but  I  shall 
certainly  make  Dandy  take  his  share  of  the 
blame,  for  I  am  sure  I  held  the  reins  firmly 
all  the  time,  and  if  he  had  been  as  careful 
in  keeping  on  his  feet  as  I  was  in  holding 
him  in,  the  accident  would  never  have 
happened.' 

Thus  talking,  they  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  blacksmith's  shed,  which  was  built  by  the 
side  of  a  pretty  rustic  cottage,  covered  with 
climbing  roses  and  woodbine,  having  in  front 
a  small  flower-garden,  enclosed  by  a  well- 
clipped  hawthorn  hedge,  and  at  the  side  a 
paddock,  a  corner  of  which  had  been  fenced 
off  and  made  use  of  to  grow  a  few  vegetables 
in,  while  the  remainder  afibrded  pasturage 
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for  a  sleek-looking  cow,  and  a  donkey  more 
than  usually  Avell-favoured. 

While  they  were  yet  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  blacksmith's  premises,  they 
saw  the  proprietor — a  white-headed  old  man, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  with  a  leathern 
apron  before  him — open  his  garden  gate 
and  come  forth  to  meet  them.  He  had 
evidently  discovered  that  an  accident  had 
taken  place,  and  was  anxious  to  learn  parti- 
culars. 

^Why,  bless  my  heart,  miss,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  as  you've  had  a  breakdown  !'  he 
exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  was  within  speaking 
distance.  '  I  caught  sight  of  you  when  I  was 
standing  at  my  gate  yonder,  and  seeing  you 
and  the  gentleman  walking,  with  the  pony 
between  you,  I  made  sure  something  had 
happened.' 

'  Only  a  broken  shaft,  Rogers,'  said  the 
young   lady,  with  a  smile.     'The  pony  fell 
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while  crossing  over  some  loose  stones ;  but 
•   fortunately  we  are  neither  of  us  hurt.' 

'Broken  shaft!'  ejaculated  the  old  man; 
^  it's  lucky  there  be  no  broken  bones,  for  the 
one  I  can  mend,  but  not  the  other.  Maybe 
the  pony's  knees  are  damaged  though,  for  all 
that;'  and  Avith  the  experienced  eye  of  a 
farrier,  the  blacksmith  stooped  to  examine 
the  animal's  fore-legs,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  them  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  abrasion  of  the  skin.  '  Not  a  hair 
touched,  I  declare  !'  he  continued,  after 
completing  his  inspection ;  '  that's  lucky, 
anyhow,  for  I'm  thinking  the  squire  would 
be  mortal  vexed  to  see  Dandy  brought  home 
with  broken  knees.' 

'Not  more  vexed  than  I  should  be,  I 
assure  you,'  replied  the  young  lady;  'but, 
Kogers,  I  want  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
mend  the  shaft  of  the  phaeton,  and  to  take 
charge   of  the   pony  until   I   send    for  him. 
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which  I  will  do  as  soon  as  I  get  home.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  V 

'  To  be  sure  I  will,  miss/  said  the  old  man, 
with  alacrity ;  *  and  if  it  wasn't  that  this 
young  gentleman  is  with  you,  I'd  make  so 
free  as  to  offer  to  see  you  part  of  the  way 
back ;  for  it's  a  longish  distance  for  you  to 
go  by  yourself 

*  Thank  you  for  your  kind  offer,  but  I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid.  I  am  accustomed  to 
take  long  walks  by  myself,'  replied  the  young 
lady.  '  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
for  your  kind  assistance,'  she  continued, 
addressing  Vincent,  who  had  now  given  up 
charge  of  the  pony  to  the  blacksmith ;  '  and 
I  must  apologize  for  having  taken  up  so 
much  of  your  time,  and  will  now  say  good- 
bye.' 

^  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  see  you  safely 
home  V  said  Vincent,  hesitating.  '  I  assure 
you  it  will  not  inconvenience  me  in  the  least ; 
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on    the    contrary,    I    should    consider   it   a 
pleasure/ 

*  Oh  no,  thank  you,'  returned  the  young 
lady,  quickly ;  '  there  is  really  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  any  one  to  go  with 
me ;  I  know  the  road  perfectly,  and  am  not 
the  least  timid — good-bye,  and  thank  you 
once  more ;'  and  thus,  with  a  smile  to  Vincent, 
and  after  bestowing  a  friendly  nod  on  the 
blacksmith,  she  began  to  hurry  forward ;  but 
perceiving  that  Vincent  was  again  about  to 
speak,  after  she  had  gone  a  few  steps,  she 
paused  to  listen  to  him. 

*  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  rejoining  her ;  '  I 
am  not  sure  that  my  path  does  not  lie  in  the 
same  direction  as  yours.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  nearest  way  to  Stonedell  Lodge  ?  I  am 
quite  a  stranger  here.' 

The  young  lady  stared  at  him  with  con- 
siderable surprise. 

'Stonedell   Lodge,'    she    repeated.      'Are 
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you  going  there  ?     That  is  where  I  live ;  it 
is  my  father's  house.' 

^  Indeed ! '  said  Vincent,  in  his  turn 
surprised.  ^  Then  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  Miss  Blackburn,  I  pre- 
sume V 

^Yes,  I  am  Adele  Blackburn/  said  the 
young  lady,  eyeing  Vincent  with  more 
attention  than  she  had  before  bestowed  on 
him ;  ^  are  you  acquainted  with  my  father, 
then  V 

^  No ;  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  I  have  never 
seen  him,'  said  Vincent ;  ^  but  I  have  an 
important  letter  for  a  gentleman  who  came 
over  here  this  morning  to  see  Mr.  Blackburn 
on  business,  and  I  wish  to  deliver  it  to 
him.' 

^Yes,  I  remember,  a  gentleman  called  to 
see  papa,  and  was  with  him  when  I  left 
home    two    hours    ago,'   said   Adele,   again 
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glancing    at    Vincent.       *A    lawyer,   is    he 
notr 

^Yes,  he  is  my  guardian;  I  am  in  his 
office,  as  articled  clerk/  said  Vincent ;  ^  I  am 
studying  for  the  profession,  and  hope  to  be 
a  lawyer  myself  one  day/ 

^  Oh,  indeed/  said  Adele,  with  more 
reserve  in  her  manner.  ^  Then  as  I  am  also 
going  to  Stonedell  Lodge,  I  will  show  you 
the  way ;  we  have  not  much  more  than  a 
mile  to  go.' 

Vincent  thanked  her,  and  by  no  means 
displeased  at  having  a  pretty  young  lady  for 
a  companion,  walked  by  her  side,  in  a  very 
contented  frame  of  mind ;  but  as  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  he  began  to  get  rather 
disappointed,  on  discovering  that  Miss 
Blackburn  was  less  communicative  and 
sociable  than  he  had  at  first  expected  to 
find  her ;  yet  when  he  reflected  on  the 
shortness  of  their  acquaintance,  and  on  the 
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fact  that  but  an  hour  before,  they  were 
entire  strangers  to  each  other,  he  felt  that 
he  had  no  right  to  be  surprised  at  the  reserve 
she  displayed,  however  much  he  might  re- 
gret it. 
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CHAPTEE  Y. 


THE    RESEMBLANCE. 


In  less  than  half-an-hour,  Vincent  and 
Adele  Blackburn  came  within  sight  of  the 
well-wooded  and  fertile  acres  of  Stonedell 
Lodge,  while  glimpses  of  the  building  itself 
could  occasionally  be  seen  between  the 
trunks  of  the  venerable  trees  by  which  it 
was  partly  surrounded. 

Had  he  but  known  how  closely  the  place 
was  associated  with  his  immediate  ancestors 
on  his  father's  side  ;  had  he  but  known  the 
relationship  that  existed  between  himself 
and  the  fair  girl  who  accompanied  him  ;  or, 
had    it    dawned   upon    his    mind    that   the 
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property  on  which  he  was  about  to  set  foot 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  one  to 
which  he  had  a  far  better  right  than  the 
person  in  whose  possession  he  found  it,  great 
indeed  w^ould  have  been  his  astonishment ; 
as  it  was,  he  had  no  interest  in  Stonedell, 
save  that  which  was  created  by  the  rural 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  Adele  Blackburn 
was  to  him  no  more  than  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance, in  whose  society  he  could  spend  a  few 
hours  pleasantly  enough,  but  from  whom  he 
would  finally  part  without  any  feeUngs  of  pain 
being  awakened  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  might  possibly  never  meet  again. 

In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  the 
large  white  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the 
carriage -drive,  and  passing  through  it,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  broad  avenue  towards  the 
house.  Having  reached  its  termination, 
Adele  quitted  the  footpath,  and  conducted 
her  companion  across  a  lawn  in  the  direction 
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of  an  open  French- window  leading  from  the 
principal  sitting-room,  where  Mrs.  Blackburn 
stood  watching  their  approach,  evidently 
surprised  to  find  her  daughter  accompanied 
by  a  young  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  total 
stranger  to  the  family.  When  within  a  few 
yards  of  her  mother,  Adele  ran  forward  to 
speak  to  her,  and  Vincent,  not  wishing  to 
intrude,  suddenly  became  stationary. 

Mrs.  Blackburn  appeared  now  to  have 
reached  the  middle  period  of  life  ;  if  her 
beauty  had  diminished,  she  was  still  attrac- 
tive ;  if  her  figure  had  become  less  slender, 
it  was  still  as  graceful  as  ever ;  while  in  her 
mien  there  was  a  dignity  almost  approaching 
to  haughtiness,  which  she  had  not  possessed  in 
former  years ;  nevertheless,  at  certain  times, 
and  notably  when  she  smiled,  her  face  wore 
an  expression  of  ineffable  sweetness,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that,  despite  her  ordinary 
manner  and  appearance,  there  was  an  under- 
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current  of  warmth  and  gentleness  in  her 
nature  which  few  people  would  have  given 
her  credit  for. 

That  she  was  a  disappointed,  and  at  times 
an  unhappy  woman,  there  could  be  no  doubt ; 
her  frequent  disagreements  with  her  husband 
had  tended  to  sour  her  disposition,  and  their 
disputes  occasionally  resulted  in  an  open 
rupture,  which  lasted  until  circumstances 
occurred  to  bring  about  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation ;  but  though  their  quarrels  were 
adjusted  time  after  time,  the  reciprocal 
fondness  which  was  exhibited  during  the 
first  few  years  of  their  marriage  seemed 
never  to  revive,  and  companionship  without 
affection,  civility  without  kindness,  was  the 
most  one  could  now  expect  to  receive  from 
the  other. 

As  may  be  supposed,  money  matters  were 
a  fruitful  source  of  dissension  between  them. 
After   an   interval  of  many  years,  the  im- 
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provident  and  extravagant  habits  of  Horace 
Blackburn,  coupled  with  some  unfortunate 
speculations,  had  once  more  involved  him  in 
debt,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  where- 
withal to  satisfy  his  creditors,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  borrow  a  sum  by  mortgaging  a 
portion  of  the  Stonedell  Estate. 

He  fully  expected  that  his  wife  would 
oppose  his  plan  to  the  utmost,  unless  he 
could  make  it  clear  to  her  that  it  was  as 
much  for  her  benefit  as  his  that  a  loan  should 
be  obtained  by  the  means  he  proposed. 

He  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Blackburn  had 
several  pressing  debts  of  her  own,  and  that 
the  allowance  he  made  her,  though  liberal 
according  to  his  own  views,  had  proved  in- 
sufficient to  meet  her  requirements ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  had  made  frequent, 
but  unsuccessful,  appeals  to  him  for  addi- 
tional sums ;  he  now  therefore  promised 
that,   on    completion   of    the    mortgage,    he 
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would  increase  her  allowance,  and  present 
her  with  a  handsome  sum  down ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Blackburn  in  addition  to  her  other 
debts,  owed  unknown  to  her  husband  some 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to  a  fashionable 
London  modiste,  with  whom  she  had  dealt 
for  some  years,  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  satisfy  her  milliner's  claim  without  ex- 
posure made  her  more  reconciled  to  her 
husband's  plan  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  been,  though  she  could  not  help  re- 
gretting that  an  estate  which  had  been  in  her 
family  so  long  should  be  placed  in  jeopardy, 
by  being  held  as  security  for  a  loan  which 
Mr.  Blackburn  would,  in  all  probability,  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  repay  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Stonedell 
Lodge  at  the  time  when  Mark  Checkers 
and  his  adopted  son  made  their  appearance 
there. 
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While  Adele  Blackburn  conversed  with 
her  mother,  and  Vincent  remained  standing 
a  few  feet  from  them,  Mrs.  Blackburn 
seemed  suddenly  attracted  by  the  young 
man's  face.  The  next  moment  she  gave  a 
quick  start,  and  raised  her  hand  to  her 
forehead,  as  if  she  felt  there  some  acute 
pain ;  and  then  again  her  eyes  were  riveted 
on  Vincent's  countenance. 

'  Great  Heaven  I'  she  muttered  ;  '  what  a 
wonderful  likeness  1  Adele,'  she  continued, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  as  she  turned 
towards  her  daughter,  ^  who  is  this  gentle- 
man V 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  his  name,  but  he  has 
come  to  see  the  stranger  who  is  with  papa,' 
rephed  Adele,  surprised  at  her  mother's 
altered  manner.  ^But  why  did  you  start 
just  now,  mamma  ?  Does  he  resemble  some 
one  you  have  known  and  lost  V 

^  Ah,   yes  !    the   likeness   is    most   extra- 
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ordinary/  said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  still  exhibit- 
inof  traces  of  inward  ao^itation.  *  He  is  the 
image  of  what  my  poor  dear  brother  was 
when  about  his  age.' 

*  Indeed !'      said      Adele.       '  How     very 
strange  !' 

*  Where  did  you  meet  him  T  inquired  her 
mother,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  I  have  been  waiting  to  tell  you,  mamma, 
of  an  accident  that  happened  to  me  an  hour 
ago,  when  I  was  driving  in  Gorse  Lane, 
and  of  the  great  assistance  that  this  gentle- 
man gave  me,'  said,  Adele.  ^  While  going 
over  some  loose  stones,  Dandy  fell  and 
broke  one  of  the  shafts  of  the  phaeton,  and 
the  gentleman  most  kindly  came  forward 
and  helped  to  get  the  pony  on  its  feet,  and 
afterwards  assisted  to  reharness  it  to  the 
carriage.' 

'  What  a  narrow  escape  you  have  had  1' 
exclaimed    Mrs.    Blackburn.       '  You    might 
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have  been  killed  or  maimed  for  life ;  and  Mr. 
Blackburn  will  be  mad  with  you  if  Dandy- 
is  hurt.  What  have  you  done  with  the  pony 
and  phaeton  V 

'  I  left  them  both  with  Rogers,  the  black- 
smith, and  I  promised  to  send  for  Dandy  as 
soon  as  I  got  home,'  replied  Adele.  ^  As  for 
the  phaeton,  it  will  have  to  stop  there  until 
the  shaft  is  mended.  You  needn't  look  so 
annoyed,  mamma  :  the  damage  is  very  slight, 
and  there  is  nobody  killed;  and  if  the 
carriage  is  brought  back  to-morrow  morning, 
papa  needn't  know  anything  about  the 
matter.' 

'  He  will  find  it  out,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  and  it  will  serve  you  right  if  he  forbids  you 
from  driving  out  by  yourself  again,'  said  her 
mother  severely.  ^  I  was  always  afraid  an 
accident  would  happen,  you  are  so  reck- 
less.' 

*  I   thought  you  would  say  that/  replied 
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Adele,  '  but  it  was  no  fault  of  mine,  after 
all/ 

Mrs.  Blackburn  made  no  reply,  but,  quit- 
ting her  daughter,  walked  up  to  where  Vin- 
cent was  standing,  and  immediately  accosted 
him. 

'  My  daughter  tells  me  that  you  were  kind 
enough  to  give  her  your  assistance,'  she 
began,  but,  having  got  so  far,  she  suddenly 
stopped,  for  again  a  strange  feeling  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  her,  and  almost  over- 
power her,  as  she  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
young  man.  *  Excuse  me,'  she  muttered, 
turning  aside,  '  your  expression  and  features 
recall  such  painful  recollections  that  I  cannot 
proceed.' 

At  this  moment  Adele  came  up  and  took 
her  mother's  arm. 

^  Mamma,'  she  said,  '  please  to  go  in-doors  ; 
you  will  only  excite  yourself  and  make  your- 
self ill.     This  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  will  ex- 
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cuse  you,'  and  with  great  gentleness  she  led 
her  back  to  the  house,  and,  while  doing  so, 
she  noticed  that  her  mother's  face  was  very 
pale,  and  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears. 

In  a  few  minutes  Adele  returned  to  where 
Vincent  stood. 

'  Mamma  has  discovered  in  you  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  dear  relation  of  hers  who  is 
now  dead,'  she  said,  thinking  that  she  ought 
to  offer  some  explanation  to  Vincent,  to 
account  for  her  parent's  strange  emotion  ; 
'and  it  naturally  makes  her  sad  to  be  re- 
minded of  him  so  vividly.  I  think  you  said 
that  you  wished  to  see  the  gentleman  who  is 
with  papa  ?  They  are  both  somewhere  on 
the  estate,  and,  if  you  desire  it,  I  will  send  a 
man  to  find  them,  and  tell  them  you  are  here, 
and  perhaps,  in  the  meantime,  you  would 
like  to  come  into  the  house  and  take  some 
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refreshment  or  rest  a  little  after  your 
walk/ 

'  No,  thank  you/  said  Vincent,  '  I  am  not 
at  all  tired.  If  I  knew  in  what  direction  to 
go  in  search  of  them,  I  would  try  to  find 
them  myself.' 

*  If  you  will  wait  a  few  minutes,  I  will 
soon  get  some  one  to  show  you  the  way,' 
said  Ad^le. 

And  with  the  words  she  walked  quickly 
towards  the  back  of  the  house,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  boy,  who  wore  a  very  short 
jacTiet  and  leather  leggings,  and  whose  ap- 
pearance suggested  that  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  had  been  spent  on  horseback,  or  in 
stables,  came  up  to  Vincent,  and  after  touch- 
ing his  hat,  requested  the  young  gentleman 
to  follow  him. 

Although  by  no  means  as  pleasant  a  guide 
as  Adele  Blackburn  had  been,  he  was  cer- 
tainly  far   more  active  and   communicative, 
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for  ho  led  Vincent  at  a  quick  pace  by  all 
sorts  of  short-cuts,  across  meadows  and 
ploughed  fields,  through  gaps  in  hedges,  over 
ditches  and  stiles,  and  all  the  while  kept  up 
a  runnino"  conversation  wdth  him,  telling^  him 
the  number  of  coveys  of  birds  to  be  found  in 
one  particular  locality  ;  how  he  helped  his 
father,  the  gamekeeper,  to  bush  the  fields  in 
order  to  prevent  poachers  from  dragging 
their  nets  over  them  at  night ;  how  it  was 
easy  to  tell  when  any  one  was  in  the  covers 
late  in  the  evening  by  the  crows  and  wood- 
pigeons  being  on  the  wing  ;  how  the  farmers 
complained  about  the  damage  done  to  the 
crops^  by  rabbits,  and  how  he  assisted  in  the 
squire's  stables,  and  could  groom  and  ride  a 
horse  as  well  as  any  light-weight  in  the 
county,  for  Tom  Pegg  the  jockey  had  told 
him  so,  and  if  Tom  Pegg  didn't  know,  nobody 
did. 

He  was  still  proceeding  in  the  same  strain, 
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to  the  amusement  of  Vincent,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gamekeeper's  cottage,  one 
side  of  which  exhibited  a  perfect  museum  of 
skeletons  of  jays,  magpies,  kites,  hawks, 
stoats,  and  weasels,  which  from  time  to  time 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  keeper's  vigilance  ; 
while  the  barking  of  several  pointers,  setters 
and  spaniels  from  some  neighbouring  kennels 
announced  to  the  occupiers  of  the  dwelling 
the  approach  of  visitors. 

Vincent's  guide,  however,  being  now  at 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  did  not  wait  for  an 
invitation  to  enter,  but  unceremoniously 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  walked 
into  a  small  room  provided  with  latticed- 
paned  windows,  commanding  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding estate  in  three  different  directions, 
which  served  his  parents  both  as  parlour  and 
kitchen.  The  floor  was  strewn  with  sand 
instead  of  being  carpeted  ;  the  scanty  stock 
of  furniture  was  of  a  very  homely  description, 
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and  over  the  empty  fireplace  three  or  four 
guns  were  arranged  on  racks  against  the  wall. 
On  the  mantelpiece  sundry  powder-flasks, 
shot-pouches,  and  cap-boxes  took  the  place  of 
the  usual  ornaments,  while  in  one  corner 
was  a  collection  of  fishing-rods,  landing-nets, 
and  tackle  of  various  kinds. 

So  abrupt  had  been  the  boy's  entrance 
into  the  room,  that  he  became  somewhat 
abashed  to  find  that  he  had  rushed,  not  only 
into  the  presence  of  his  father,  but  also  into 
that  of  his  master  and  Mark  Checkers,  whoy 
after  walking  about  the  estate  for  nearly  two 
hours,  had  gone  into  the  cottage  to  rest  for  a 
short  time.  He,  however,  informed  the 
squire  that  a  young  gentleman  was  outside 
waiting  to  speak  with  one  of  them,  and  he 
then  disappeared  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, where  his  mother  was  nursing  his 
infant  brother,  and  making  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  soothe  his  cries  by  jerking  him  up 
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and  down  on  her  knee,  and  hissing  at  him  like 
a  serpent.  On  hearing  the  announcement 
the  sturdy  gamekeeper  went  immediately  to 
the  door  and  invited  Vincent  to  enter. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

AN    ALARMING   DISCOVERY. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Mark  Checkers  to 
see  Vincent  make  his  appearance,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  cheerful  expression  of  the 
young  man's  countenance,  the  former  might 
well  have  imagined  that  something  had  gone 
wrong  during  his  absence  from  home,  and 
that  Vincent  had  come  to  announce  the  fact 
to  him. 

The  latter,  however,  soon  explained  the 
cause  of  his  unexpected  visit,  and  lost  no 
time  in  delivering  to  his  guardian  the  letter 
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which   had    been  entrusted    to  him  for  the 
purpose. 

Mark  Checkers  immediately  opened  it, 
and  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  window  to  read 
it,  while  the  gamekeeper  placed  a  chair  for 
Vincent  nearly  opposite  to  where  Blackburn 
was  seated,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
light  fell  full  on  the  young  man's  face. 
During^  the  time  that  Mark  Checkers  was 
occujDied  in  perusing  his  letter,  scarcely  a 
word  was  spoken  by  any  one,  bufc  every  time 
Vincent  glanced  at  the  proprietor  of  Stone- 
dell,  he  observed  that  the  eye  of  that  gentle- 
man was  steadily  fixed  on  him,  as  if  he  were 
silently  making  a  careful  study  of  his 
features  ;  still,  the  look  that  Mr.  Blackburn 
bestowed  on  him  was  not  of  that  calm,  con- 
templative character  which  a  true  physiogno- 
mist would  be  likely  to  display,  but  had 
more  the  appearance  of  the  uneasy,  doubtful, 
suspicious  glance  of  a  man   who  fancies  he 
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sees  before  him  a  person  whom  he  has  reason 
to  distrust  or  suspect.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  clear  that  some  very  anxious  thoughts 
were  passing  through  Mr.  Blackburn's  mind, 
for  Ions:  before  Mark  Checkers  had  finished 
readinof  his  letter,  the  former  rose  from  his 
seat  and  walked  about  the  room,  without 
seeming  to  have  any  definite  object  in  view, 
and  as  if  forgetting,  for  the  moment,  that 
there  were  others  present  besides  himself. 
At  lenofth  he  was  recalled  from  his  fifc  of 
abstraction  by  Mark  Checkers  asking  him  at 
what  hour  the  last  post  left  for  London. 

*  At  six,'  said  Blackburn,  with  unusual 
brevity,  as  he  again  resumed  his  seat  and  re- 
newed his  study  of  Vincent's  features,  but  in  a 
manner  more  furtive  than  before. 

*  Then  I  have  still  ample  time,'  said  Mark 
Checkers.  '  I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged 
if  you  will  accommodate  me  with  writing 
materials  when  we  get  back  to  your  house, 
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as  I  find  the  business  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived requires  an  immediate  answer.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  you  can  have  everything  you 
want  of  that  sort,  of  course/  said  Blackburn, 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  somewhat  impatient. 

*  By  the  way,  is  this  young  gentleman  in 
your  office  V  he  continued,  indicating  Vincent 
by  a  nod  sideways. 

'  Yes,  he  is  our  articled  clerk/  replied 
Mark  Checkers  j  ^  but  it  will  be  some  years 
before  he  is  let  loose  on  society,  as  he  has  not 
been  in  training  very  long.' 

Vincent  laughed,  but  Mr.  Blackburn  did 
not  see  the  joke  at  all;  his  face  remained  per- 
fectly grave. 

'  What  age  are  you  V  he  demanded  of 
Vincent. 

'  I  am  just  nineteen,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Humph  I  you  look  older,'  said  Blackburn. 

*  May  I  inquire  your  name  V 

*  My  name  is  Checkers,'  said  Vincent,  for, 
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as  the  reader  is  aware,  that  was  the  name  he 
had  assumed  in  concurrence  with  the  wishes 
of  his  foster-parents. 

'  Checkers  !'  exclaimed  Blackburn,  bursting 
into  a  loud  laugh,  and  becoming  wonderfully 
cheerful  in  a  moment,  as  he  glanced  from  one 
to  the  other.  '  What  !  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  two  are  father  and  son  V 

*We  are  generally  supposed  to  be/  said 
Mark,  smiling.  'Don't  you  trace  a  strong 
likeness  between  us  V 

'  I  can't  say  that  I  do,'  replied  Blackburn, 
in  the  same  ]ively  tone ;  '  but  sons  don't 
always  resemble  their  fathers ;  and  perhaps 
it's  as  well  that  they  don't,  or  some  of  them 
would  be  uncommonly  ugly,  ha  I  ha  !  So,  to 
speak  in  law  language,  you  are  Checkers  the 
elder,  and  he  is  Checkers  the  younger,  eh  ? 
Well,  I  congratulate  both  of  you,  and  I'm 
extremely  glad  to  hear  it,  I  assure  you  ;'  and 
it  was  evident  from  Mr.  Blackburn's  manner 
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that  he  spoke  the  truth.  *  And  now,  gentle- 
men,' continued  the  squire,  ^  if  you  are  will- 
ing, we  will  walk  back  to  the  house,  and  I 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  writing  your 
letter,  Mr.  Checkers ;  you  have  ample  time, 
provided,  on  this  occasion,  you  don  t  aim  at 
the  length  usual  with  gentlemen  of  your  pro- 
fession. I  have  ordered  dinner  to  be  ready 
at  seven,  and,  of  course,  your  son  will  join  us.' 

Vincent  thanked  him,  and  said  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

'  But,'  said  Mark  Checkers,  as  the  small 
party  left  the  keeper's  cottage  and  proceeded 
on  their  way  ;  '  I  think,  before  accepting  your 
proffered  hospitality,  we  must  ascertain  by 
what  train  we  can  leave  this  evening,  as  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  long  journey 
before  us.' 

'  The  last  train  leaves  at  half-past  seven  to 
the  minute,'  said  Blackburn ;  ^  but,  my  dear 
sir,  it  is  of  no  use  talking  of  returning  this 
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evening,  for  you  would  not  reach  home  until 
nearly  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  by  waiting 
until  the  morning,  you  will  not  only  have  a 
good  rest,  but  you  find  it  far  pleasanter 
travelling.  We  have  always  spare  beds  for 
visitors,  so  that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
putting  us  to  any  inconvenience.' 

^  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Mark  Checkers  ; 
*  but  I  fully  intended  returning  home  this 
evening  ;  still,  if  we  get  off  by  an  early  train 
in  the  morning,  it  will  make  but  little  differ- 
ence to  us,  provided  v/e  are  not  trespassing 
too  far  on  your  good-nature.' 

'  Don't  mention  it/  said  Blackburn.  ^  I 
know  that  to  you  legal  gentlemen  time  is 
valuable,  or  I  would  ask  you  both  to  favour 
me  with  your  company  for  a  longer  time.' 

While  they  continued  walking,  the  subject 
of  the  mortgage  was  not  alluded  to,  for  Mark 
Checkers  had  already  fully  discussed  the 
matter  in  private  with  Mr.  Blackburn,  before 
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the  arrival  of  Vincent,  and  it  was  now  con- 
sidered almost  settled ;  still  the  former,  in  the 
intervals  during  which  they  were  not  engaged 
in  conversation,  did  not  omit  to  take  note  of 
w^hat  he  saw  in  the  course  of  his  w^alk,  and 
observed,  with  regret,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
timber  on  the  estate  had  been  felled,  which 
clearly  showed  that  Mr.  Blackburn  had 
already  been  raising  money  by  other  means 
than  that  of  mortgaging  his  property. 

'What  do  you  think  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  Vincent  V  inquired  Mark  Checkers 
of  his  protege.  '  The  scenery  is  rather  finer 
than  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Daisy  Villa,  isn't  it  ?  And 
the  air  is  purer — don't  you  think  so  V 

'  Without  wishing  to  speak  in  disparaging 
terms  of  home,  I  must  admit  that  I  am  quite 
of  your  opinion,'  replied  the  other,  glancing 
round  at  the  picturesque  views  on  either  side 
of  him,  with  evident  admiration. 
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At  the  name  of  Vincent,  Blackburn's  face 
became  once  more  overshadowed  with  an  un- 
easy expression. 

'  Why  do  you  call  your  son  Vincent  ?'  he 
demanded  of  Mark  Checkers.  '  Is  that  the 
name  he  was  christened  ?  If  so,  it's  a  very 
uncommon  one.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Mark ;  ^  he  received  it  at  his 
baptism.  It  was  his  mother's  maiden  name, 
and  that's  the  reason  why  it  was  given  him.' 

'  Oh,  then  your  wife  was  a  Miss  Vincent  V 
said  Blackburn.  '  Was  she  related  to  the 
Vincents  of  Shropshire  f 

'  I  see,  unless  I  explain  matters,  we  shall 
get  into  confusion/  said  Mark  Checkers, 
smiling.  ^  My  wife  was  not  a  Miss  Vincent, 
but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  was  his 
mother's  name  before  her  marriage.  The 
fact  is,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both 
his  parents  when  quite  an  infant ;  and 
having  been  adopted  by  me  at  a  very  early 
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aofe,  he  now  takes  the  surname  of  Checkers, 
instead  of  his  father's  name  of  Marshall.' 

A  muttered  oath  escaped  the  lips  of  Black- 
burn, and  a  ghastly  expression  came  over  his 
face,  as  he  heard  the  words  pronounced. 
Mark  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  silent 
astonishment,  being  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in 
his  companion,  and  the  invective  he  had 
uttered. 

'  My  dear  sir,  what  is  the  matter  V  Mark 
said  at  length,  clutching  his  arm  and  appear- 
ino'  much  concerned. 

'  I  have  sprained  my  ankle,'   said  Black 
burn,  in  a  low  voice,  and   beginning  to  limp, 
as  he  saw  Mark  observing  him.     ^  Ah  !  curse 
it !     Let  me  sit  down  for  a  moment.' 

There  was  the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  close 
by,  and  Blackburn  instantly  availed  himself 
of  it.  For  some  seconds  he  remained  per- 
fectly si.ent,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
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*  Is  it  very  painful  V  inquired  Mark 
Checkers,  bending  over  him.  '  Shall  Vin- 
cent run  up  to  the  house  and  order  a  carriage 
to  be  sent  for  you  V 

*  No,  no,  I  shall  be  better  soon.  I  am 
better  now,  in  fact,'  almost  groaned  Black- 
burn. '  Leave  me  to  myself  for  a  few 
minutes.'  In  a  short  time  he  was  on  his 
feet  again.  *  I  think  I  can  manage  to  walk 
now,'  he  muttered. 

*  Lean  on  my  arm,'  said  Mark  Checkers  ; 
*  we  haven't  far  to  go.' 

Blackburn  murmured  something  that 
sounded  like  thanks,  as  he  accepted  Mark's 
offer,  and  they  then  resunied  their  path  to- 
wards the  house,  very  few  words  being 
spoken  on  the  way.  The  squire's  coun- 
tenance wore  a  terrible  look  of  anxiety  or 
distress,  which  his  companions  took  to  be 
the  result  of  bodily  pain  ;  but  no  corporal 
suffering   could    have    equalled   the    mental 
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anguish  which  Blackburn  experienced  at 
that  time  ;  for  by  his  side  stood,  without 
doubt,  the  rightful  owner  of  Stonedell — on 
the  very  ground  where  his  ancestors  had 
lived  before  him,  as  it  wett-e,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  property  of  which  for  many  years 
he  had  been  unjustly  deprived ;  a  youth  who 
had  but  to  ascertain  a  few  facts  relating  to- 
his  pedigree,  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the 
present  occupier  to  absolute  poverty.  One 
reflection,  however,  afforded  some  consolation 
to  Blackburn.  He  had  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  neither  Vincent  nor  hi& 
guardian  knew  that  the  former  was  the 
;^randson  of  Sir  Oliver  Marshall,  the  original 
owner  of  Stonedell ;  and  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  that  fact,  he  (Black- 
burn) felt  he  was  safe. 

Again,  fortunately,  Frank  Marshall's  mar- 
riage had  never  been  discovered,  or  even  sur- 
mised, by  any  one  connected  with  the  family, 
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excepting  himself;  and  therefore  no  one  would 
be  likely  to  suspect  the  existence  of  Frank's 
son  ;  while,  should  such  a  suspicion  arise,  in 
vain  would  search  be  made  in  the  register  of 
the  parish  where  the  wedding  took  place,  for 
that  legal  proof  of  the  marriage  without 
which  his  worst  enemies  could  do  nothing. 
Then  Blackburn's  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
mortgage  he  was  about  to  effect,  and  he 
began  to  consider  the  possibility  of  any  dis- 
covery taking  place,  from  the  examination  of 
the  title  deeds  which  would  be  made.  In 
one  of  these  deeds,  at  least,  he  knew  that 
the  name  of  Sir  Oliver  Marshall  appeared. 
Was  there  any  danger  of  Mark  Checkers  find- 
ing out  from  such  a  source  that  his  protege 
was  a  descendant  of  the  deceased  baronet  ? 
That  he  should  do  so,  Blackburn  thought, 
was  highly  improbable,  for  the  name  was  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  Marshalls  in  England  who  could  not  pes- 
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sibly  be  related  to  each  other.  All  things 
considered,  therefore,  Blackburn  ultimately 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  danger 
of  his  being  dispossessed  of  the  estate 
he  held  was  not  so  imminent  as  he  had  at 
first  imagined ;  still,  the  knowledge  that  Vin- 
cent Marshall  lived,  and  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  by  his  side,  and  would  soon  be  under 
the  same  roof  with  him,  made  him,  to  say 
the  least,  ill  at  ease  and  extremely  anxious 
for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

DANGEROUS   GROUND. 

While  Mark  Clieckers  was  occupied  in 
writing  his  letter  in  the  hbrary,  Yincent 
remained  in  the  drawing-room,  where,  after 
an  interval  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  was  joined  by  Horace  Blackburn,  who 
immediately  on  his  entrance  threw  himself 
at  full  length  on  one  of  the  couches,  as  if 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  rest  his  Hmbs  after 
his  walk. 

*  Do  you  still  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the 
sprain,  sir  ?'  inquired  Vincent,  closing  an 
album   which  he  had  been  looking  at,  and 
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turning  towards  his  host  with  a  face  expres- 
sive of  sympathy. 

*  Slightly/  said  Blackburn,  who  had  now 
fully  recovered  his  usual  manner ;  ^  the  pain 
was  very  acute  while  it  lasted,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  don't  feei  much  of  it 
now.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  such  is  the  case,'  replied 
Vincent.  '  I  have  heard  that  a  sprain  is 
sometimes  more  dangerous  than  a  broken 
limb.' 

*  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  had  fractured  my 
leg  I  could  not  have  suffered  more  than  I 
did,'  said  Blackburn,  frowning  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  shock  he  had  received.  '  I 
suppose  this  part  of  the  world  is  quite  new 
to  you,'  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
and  at  the  same  time  scrutinizing  the  youth  in 
much  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  at  the 
keeper's  cottage. 

*Yes/  said  Vincent;  'I  was  never  here 
before  in  my  life.' 
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'And  never  heard  till  lately  of  such  a 
place  as  Stonedell  Lodge,  I  presume  V  said 
Blackburn,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

'  Never/  said  Vincent. 

'  Then  I  suppose  my  name  was  also  un- 
familiar to  you  until  you  came  here  V  con- 
tinued the  other. 

'  Yes,  Blackburn  is  by  no  means  a  common 
name,'  said  Vincent.  '  I  do  not  recollect 
hearing  anyone  called  so,  besides  yourself.' 

'  Your  guardian  tells  me  that  you  lost  both 
your  parents  when  you  were  very  young,' 
the  squire  resumed,  after  another  brief  pause; 
'that  was  most  unfortunate.  I  suppose 
you  don't  recollect  anything  of  either  of 
them  V 

'  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  don't,'  re- 
turned Vincent.  'My  poor  mother  died,  I 
am  told,  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  I  have 
always  heard  that  she  was  very  beautiful, 
and   that    my   father  was   dotingly  fond  of 
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her ;  that  is  almost  all  I  know  of  her.  As 
for  my  father,  they  say  he  died  abroad  not 
long  after  my  mother,  and  that  the  shock  of 
her  death  killed  him.  It  was  very  sad  for 
me  to  lose  both  my  parents  so  soon  after 
each  other;  but,  of  course,  at  the  time,  I 
was  too  young  to  feel  my  loss.' 

'  But  surely  you  have  some  relations, 
either  on  your  father's  or  your  mother's  side, 
who  take  an  interest  in  you  V  said  Blackburn, 
with  an  attentive  face. 

'  I  don't  know  of  any,'  said  Vincent,  in  a 
tone  which  sounded  rather  sad ;  '  I  wish  I 
did.  I  believe  my  father  was  very  close  as 
to  family  matters,  and  if  he  had  any  relations 
he  never  spoke  of  them.  Perhaps  he  had 
quarrelled  with  them ;  at  all  events,  I  am 
led  to  understand  that  he  never  alluded  to 
them,  but  maintained  strict  silence  on  the 
subject.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  never  spoke 
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of  his  parents  to  anyone  V  said  Blackburn, 
with  affected  surprise.  ^  That  is  very  strange  I 
Then,  of  course,  you  have  no  idea  as  to  who 
your  grandfather  was,  where  he  Uved,  or 
anything  about  him  V 

'  I  regret  to  say  that  such  is  the  case,' 
rephed  Vincent,  half  ashamed  at  having  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own 
pedigree. 

*  Perhaps  it's  just  as  well  it  is  so,'  said 
Blackburn.  '  Relations  are  often  a  great 
bore.  One  is  sometimes  better  without 
them  ;  and  if  you  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  your  father  had  relatives,  but  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  them,  the  best  advice  I 
^an  give  you  is  not  to  trouble  yourself  to 
find  them  out ;  for  if  any  of  them  should  be 
living,  and  you  were  to  discover  their  where- 
abouts, you  would  probably  not  care  to  know 
them,  or,  what  is  still  more  likely,  they 
might  not  care  to  know  you.' 
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^  I  certainly  shall  not  put  myself  out  of 
the  way  to  trace  any  of  them/  said  Vincent; 
*  for  I  think  that  if  I  have  relations  livinof, 
they  must  have  known  of  my  birth,  and  of 
the  death  of  my  parents,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely cruel  of  them  to  leave  me  in  the 
hands  of  stranofers  without  makino^  the  least 
inquiry  about  me,  or  without  attempting  to 
provide  for  me  in  any  way.' 

*  Yes,  that  clearly  shows  they  had  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  your  father  and 
mother,'  said  Blackburn.  '  Take  my  advice  : 
if  you  have  relations,  don't  trouble  your- 
self about  them.  Let  them  find  you  out  if 
they  choose,  but  don't  you  stir  in  the 
matter.' 

The  conversation  at  this  point  branched  off 
to    other   topics ;  and  in  a   short  time  they 
were  joined   by   Mark    Checkers,  who  had 
finished  writing  his  letter  and  had  delivered 
it  to  a  servant  to  post  for  him. 
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Adele,  also,  soon  afterwards  entered  the 
room,  much  to  Vincent's  satisfaction,  and  he 
quickly  left  his  male  companions,  and  began 
to  converse  with  her. 

Mrs.  Blackburn  did  not  make  her  appear- 
ance until  dinner  was  announced ;  and  while 
seated  at  table,  Vincent  was  reminded  of 
what  the  loquacious  station-master  had  told 
him  with  reference  to  the  disagreement 
existing  between  the  squire  and  his  wife, 
by  observing  how  little  they  appeared  to 
notice  each  other,  and  the  cold  formalities 
which  were  exchanged  between  them  from 
time  to  time. 

To  her  husband's  guests,  nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Blackburn  paid  due  attention,  and  through- 
out the  meal  exhibited  a  kindness  and 
hospitality  which  was  sufficient  proof  of  her 
good  breeding.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  evening,  however,  she  only  favoured  the 
small  company  with  her  presence  at  intervals ; 
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and  never  stayed  long  in  the  room  with 
them  at  a  time,  but  left  her  daughter  and 
Mr.  Blackburn  to  entertain  the  visitors  in 
the  best  way  they  could. 

This,  fortunately,  was  not  difficult  to  ac- 
complish, for  while  the  squire  and  Mark 
Check'ers  smoked  their  cigars  and  sipped 
their  port  in  the  library,  Vincent,  who  as 
yet  cared  little  for  wine  or  tobacco,  soon 
found  an  opportunity  for  enjoying  the  more 
congenial  society  of  Adele,  whom  he  joined 
in  the  drawing-room,  having  been  attracted 
thither  by  hearing  her  play  on  the  piano 
some  beautiful  airs  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven. 

As  he  entered  the  room,  the  sweet  strains 
ceased,  and  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  closed 
the  instrument. 

'  Oh,  pray  do  not  stop  playing !'  exclaimed 
Vincent.  '  I  love  music,  and  was  quite 
charmed  with  what  I  heard  just  now.' 
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'  I  was  only  amusing  myself,  as  I  do 
sometimes  when  alone.  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  listening/  said  Adele.  ^  I  don't  con- 
sider myself  a  very  accomplished  musician, 
and  doubtless  you  have  already  discovered 
•some  of  my  imperfections.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  Vincent,  '  I  think 
you  play  delightfully.  I  wish  you  would 
favour  me  by  continuing  at  the  piano  for  a 
short  time  longer.' 

Adele  made  no  reply,  but  at  once  re- 
sumed her  seat,  and  played  two  or  three  airs 
of  other  celebrated  composers,  to  which 
Vincent  listened  with  evident  pleasure.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  though 
no  performer  himself^  his  ear  was  sufficiently 
good  to  enable  him  to  perceive  that  his  fair 
companion  played  with  more  than  ordinary 
taste  and  correctness. 

'■  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  you  to  sing 
something,'     said     Vincent,    when    Adele's 
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delicate  fingers  became  once  more  stationary 
over  the  keys.  '  I  feel  sure  that  your  musical 
talents  are  not  confined  to  the  instrumental 
alone.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  am  a  better  vocalist  than 
pianist;'  said  Adele,  smihng ;  '  but,  if  you 
think  it  will  afford  you  any  pleasure,  I  will 
sing  you  a  little  Italian  song  which  Signor 
Cattaneo,  my  old  music- master,  taught  me.' 

*  I  should  like  to  hear  it  extremely/  replied 
Vincent,  as  Ad^le  began  to  search  among  a 
pile  of  music  for  the  piece  she  wanted. 
Having  found  it,  she  at  once  commenced  to 
sing,  accompanying  herself  on  the  instrument 
as  she  did  so  in  her  usual  easy  and  skilful 
manner. 

Vincent  listened  with  rapture  ;  he  thought 
he  had  never  heard  a  voice  which  pleased 
him  so  much — so  sweet  and  harmonious,  and 
exercised  with  such  exquisite  taste  and 
feeling. 
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'  Oh,  thank  you  !'  he  exclaimed,  when  she 
had  finished ;  '  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  it — you  sing  divinely.  I  am 
sure  you  do  your  music-master  infinite  credit 
— I  could  listen  to  you  for  hours.' 

^  I  begin  to  suspect  that  you  are  a  very  in- 
dulgent critic/  said  Adele,  rising  and  walking 
to  the  window,  through  which  she  glanced  at 
the  deepening  twilight  outside.  *  I  assure 
you.  Signer  Cattaneo  was  far  from  being  so 
easily  pleased  with  my  performance.  He 
would  make  me  sing  the  same  song  over  and 
over  again ;  and  when  I  thought  I  was  quite 
perfect,  he  would  coolly  tell  me  that  unless  I 
practised  more  I  should  never  be  able  to 
sing  it  as  it  ought  to  be  sung.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  Signer  Cattaneo,  or 
anybody  else,  could  have  found  fault  with 
your  execution  this  evening,  at  all  events,' 
said  Vincent.  'To  me  your  singing  seeins 
to  be  the  height  of  perfection.' 
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^  Are  you  fond  of  pictures  as  well  as  of 
music  ?'  inquired  Adele,  little  heeding  the 
compliment  paid  her. 

*  Yes,  very/  said  Vincent.  '  Is  sketching 
another  of  your  accomplishments  V 

'  Oh  no/  rephed  AdMe  in  her  careless 
way.  *  That  is  to  say,  I  draw  a  little,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of.  Are  you  anything  of 
an  artist,  Mr. ?  Excuse  me/  she  con- 
tinued, hesitating,  '  I  forget  your  name.  Did 
you  say  that  you  are  the  son  of  Mr.  Checkers, 
the  gentleman  who  is  with  papa  V 

'  I  am  generally  supposed  to  be,'  said  Vin- 
cent ;  ^  but  really  he  is  only  my  guardian, 
though  I  am  also  called  Checkers.  Yes,  I 
have  some  taste  for  drawing  and  painting, 
but  I  have  not  had  much  time  for  cultivating 
it.  No  doubt  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing with  my  pencil  and  brush,  for,  I  be- 
lieve, my  father  was  considered  very  clever, 
at  landscape-painting  especially.' 
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*  Indeed,  then  you  should  persevere,'  said 
Ad^le.  '  By  the  way,  we  have  a  portfoHo  of 
water-colour  drawings  executed  by  an  uncle 
of  mine,  who  died  when  I  was  quite  a  child  ; 
they  are  generally  considered  to  be  very 
good,  and,  if  you  like,  I  will  show  them  to 
you/ 

^  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  them/ 
said  Vincent. 

Ad^le  left  him  for  a  moment,  and  shortly 
afterwards  returned  with  the  portfolio  in 
question,  which  she  placed  open  on  the  table 
before  her  companion.  It  contained  a  dozen 
ar  more  sketches,  evidently  studies  from 
nature,  executed  with  a  boldness  and  truth- 
fulness which  showed  them  to  be  the  work  of 
no  inexperienced  hand. 

One  by  one  Vincent  examined  them,  and 
appeared  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  in- 
spection. At  length  he  took  up  a  sketch 
which  seemed  to  interest  him  more  than  the 
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others,  for  there  was  something  about  it  that 
at  once  fixed  his  attention. 

It  was  a  quiet  evening  scene,  representing 
some  cattle  standinsr  amonsf  the  reeds  in  a 
marshy  bit  of  ground,  whence  a  boy  was  en- 
deavouring to  drive  them  on  to  firmer  land. 
A  stretch  of  low-lying  hills  appeared  in  the 
distance,  and  a  calm,  clear  sky  above,  the 
warm  light  of  which  was  reflected  in  some 
shallow  water  in  the  foreground. 

^  How  very  strange  !'  said  Vincent,  speak- 
ing half  to  himself,  as  he  examined  the  picture 
still  more  closely. 

'  What  is  very  strange  V  inquired  Adele, 
with  some  curiosity. 

^  Why,  this  picture  is  quite  familiar  to  me,' 
said  Vincent.  '  I  have  almost  the  facsimile 
of  it  at  home  ;  only  mine  is  in  oil,  and  this  is 
in  water-colour.  Surely  one  must  be  a  copy 
of  the  other.  The  picture  I  have  was  painted 
by  my  father  years  ago,  and  I  have  always 
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been     led     to    understand    that    it    is    ori- 
ginal.' 

^  What  you  say  is  indeed  odd/  said  Adele, 
^  for  I  know  the  one  you  hold  in  your  hands 
was  sketched  by  my  uncle ;  and  I  have  often 
heard  papa  say  that  all  the  pictures  in  that 
portfolio  were  entirely  my  uncle's  own  com- 
position and  execution.' 

'  Then  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  ac- 
count for  the  resemblance,  is  by  supposing 
that  both  artists,  being  by  chance  on  the 
same  spot  together,  selected  the  same  sub- 
ject,' said  Vincent;  ^ still  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  attitude  of  the  boy  and  the 
grouping  of  the  cattle,  should  be  so  exactly 
alike  ;  but  perhaps  one  borrowed  the  idea 
from  the  other.' 

^  That  is  quite  possible,'  said  Adele ;  ^  yet 
it  is  certainly  a  very  strange  circumstance 
that  both  our  relations  should  have  chosen 
the  same  scene  for  their  pictures.' 
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At  this  moment  Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mark 
Checkers  entered  the  room,  and  the  former 
approached  his  daughter  and  Vincent,  as  if 
curious  to  see  in  what  they  were  so  much  in- 
terested ;  meanwhile  the  young  lady  and  her 
companion  pursued  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation, regardless  of  his  presence. 

^  Can  it  be  likely,'  continued  Vincent,  as  a 
new  idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  ^  that  your 
uncle  and  my  father  were  acquainted  with 
each  other  ;  they  seem  both  to  have  had  ar- 
tistic tastes,  and  those  may  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  about  an  introduction. 
Pray  what  was  your  uncle's  name  V 

Blackburn  stood  close  by  as  the  question 
was  put.  and  he  consequently  overheard  it ; 
but  before  an  answer  could  be  given,  he 
quickly  interposed  his  person  between  his 
daughter  and  young  Vincent,  and  taking  her 
by  the  shoulders  with  both  hands,  with  as- 
sumed playfulness,  he  turned  her  completely 
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round,  and   then   gently  pushed  her  before 
him. 

'My  dear,'  said  he,  with  a  forced  smile, 
'  you  have  spent  quite  enough  time  in  look- 
ing over  those  pictures  ;  I  want  you  to  give 
us  a  little  music/ 

*  Very  well,  papa,  but  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
make  a  teetotum  of  me,'  said  Adele,  smiling. 
'  We  were  just  discussing  a  most  remarkable 
discovery.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Checkers  says 
he  has  a  painting  at  home  which  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  one  in  that  portfolio,  and  we 
were  trying  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  of 
the  coincidence,  when  you  so  unceremoniously 
interrupted  us.  Do  you  think  that  Uncle 
Frank  and  Mr.  Checkers'  father  were  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  T 

^  No,  no  !  not  at  all  likely,'  said  Mr. 
Blackburn,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  some- 
what impetuous,  while  a  look  of  ill-concealed 
alarm  appeared  in  his  face.    ^  Don't  stop  to  ask 
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questions,    but  let  us  hear  you  play  some- 
thing.    Come,  my  dear,  we're  waiting/ 

And^  being  thus  exhorted,  Adele  once 
more  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  performed 
some  of  her  choicest  pieces,  while  her  father, 
having  returned  to  the  table,  busied  himself 
in  replacing  the  drawings  in  the  portfolio, 
and  afterwards  in  removing  both  it  and  its 
contents  out  of  sight. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    NEW  RECTOR. 

To  Vincent,  at  least,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  at  Stonedell  Lodge  passed  very 
pleasantly.  He  had  already  formed  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  Adele  Blackburn,  and 
the  exhibition  of  her  musical  talents, 
together  -with  the  good  sense  and  intelligence 
she  evinced  in  conversation,  pleased  him 
greatly,  while  he  liked  her  not  less  for  pos- 
sessing a  manner  free  from  anything  ap- 
proaching affectation  or  frivolity,  and  a  per- 
son extremely  attractive,  without  its  owner 
appearing  to  be  conscious  that  it  was  so. 
Of  Mrs.  Blackburn  he  had  seen  too  little 
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to  enable  him  to  decide  whether  he  hked  her 
or  not;  as  already  stated,  she  had  seldom 
made  her  appearance,  and  had  never  re- 
mained long  in  the  room  in  which  her  hus- 
band and  his  guests  were  seated,  and  her 
conversation,  though  polite  and  friendly,  had 
always  been  too  brief  to  admit  of  his  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  her  disposition. 

At  the  breakfast-table,  on  the  following 
morning,  Adele  excused  her  mother's  absence 
on  the  grounds  that  the  latter  was  suffering 
from  headache,  and  as  Mark  Checkers  and 
Vincent  had  an  early  train  to  catch,  they 
afterwards  took  their  departure  without  again 
seeing  her. 

Vincent  would  undoubtedly  have  liked  to 
remain  some  hours  longer  in  the  agreeable 
company  of  Adele,  especially  he  would  have 
enjoyed  hearing  her  play  and  sing  once 
more ;  nor  shall  we  disguise  that,  when 
shaking"   hands    with   her   and    biddinsf   her 
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good-bye  for  what  he  thought  would  pro- 
bably be  the  last  time,  he  felt  absolute  regret 
at  parting  from  her. 

Hitherto,  his  female  acquaintances  of 
about  his  own  age  had  been  limited  to  the 
young  ladies  at  Daisy  Villa,  but  much  as  he 
liked  them  both,  and  especially  Alice 
Checkers,  he  could  not  help  observing  that 
Adele  Blackburn,  in  so  far  as  intellect  and 
accomplishments  were  concerned,  was  supe- 
rior to  either  of  them,  though  in  disposition 
she  was  far  colder. 

While  waiting  for  Mr.  Blackburn's  car- 
riage to  be  brought  to  the  hall  door,  Vincent 
and  Adele  stood  talking  together  under  the 
portico. 

'  Now  we  are  about  to  part,'  said  she,  ^  let 
me  thank  you  once  more  for  your  assistance 
yesterday  when  the  accident  occurred.  It 
was  very  good  of  you  to  come  so  promptly  to 
the  rescue.' 
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*  I  am  quite  undeserving  of  more  thanks,' 
replied  Vincent,  ^  for  I  have  been  most 
hberally  rewarded  for  my  pains,  by  being 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you  sing 
and  play.  It  was  a  treat  I  shall  not  soon 
forget,  I  assure  you.' 

'  If  such  is  your  opinion,'  said  Adele,  '  I 
hope  sometime  we  may  have  more  music 
together.  If  ever  you  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood again  you  must  repeat  your  visit.' 

'  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure/ 
said  Vincent.  ^  I  shall  certainly  live  in 
hopes  of  one  day  having  another  musical 
evening  at  Stonedell  Lodge.' 

As  he  finished  speaking  the  carriage  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  Blackburn  and 
Mark  Checkers  directly  afterwards  made  their 
appearance.  Vincent  and  his  guardian  then 
took  leave  of  the  squire  and  his  daughter, 
and  entered  the  vehicle  which  had  been 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  the  coachman 
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having  been  instructed  where  to  drive,  the 
guests  finally  departed. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  Blackburn  re- 
turned in- doors,  and  once  more  relapsed  into 
a  fit  of  deep  meditation.  During  the  pre- 
vious twenty-four  hours  his  mind  had  been 
so  burdened  with  anxiety  that  he  now  felt  it 
quite  a  relief  to  be  alone  ;  and  so  cross  and 
irritable  had  he  become,  that  even  his  petted 
daughter  scarcely  ventured  to  address  him 
while  his  ill-humour  remained. 

From  a  mere  child,  Adele  had  always 
evinced  great  affection  for  her  father,  and 
that  she  was  equally  beloved  by  him  was 
evident  from  the  kind  and  indulgent  manner 
in  which  he  usually  treated  her.  Towards 
her  mother  she  had  never  been  so  warm- 
hearted, perhaps  because  Mrs.  Blackburn  had 
never  humoured  her  to  the  same  extent ;  and 
when  Adele  happened  to  be  present  at  any 
of   those    unfortunate    matrimonial    disputes 
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wliicli  for  some  years  had  embittered  the 
married  Hfe  of  her  parents,  she  was  generally 
found  to  side  Avith  her  father  from  sheer  love 
for  him. 

But  for  Adele,  Stonedell  Lodge  would 
have  been  to  its  inmates  cold  and  dreary ; 
her  presence  gave  a  life  and  cheerfulness  to 
the  place  which  it  Avould  otherwise  have 
lacked,  and  she  was  often  the  means  of  pre- 
serving peace  within  its  walls  when  there 
seemed  every  probability  of  hostilities  recom- 
mencing. 

Unfortunately  for  iVdele,  there  were  no 
young  ladies  of  her  own  age  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  whom  she  could  associate ; 
and  this  dearth  of  companionship  left  her,  in 
a  great  measure,  dependent  on  her  own  re- 
sources for  occupation  and  amusement; 
hence,  the  greater  portion  of  each  day  was 
spent  either  at  the  piano,  in  reading  novels 
and    other   light    literature,    or    in    driving 
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Dandy  about  the  country.  As  of  yore,  the 
Alton  Family  were  the  nearest  neighbours 
of  the  Blackburns.  Mrs.  Alton  was  dead, 
and  Mr.  Alton  had  now  reached  that  time  of 
life  when  one  prefers  staying  at  home  to 
going  out  visiting  ;  besides,  as  he  suffered 
severely  from  gout,  he  was  often  a  prisoner 
in-doors,  as  much  from  sheer  necessity 
as  from  choice.  His  daughter  Constance 
was  still  blooming,  attractive,  and  unmarried, 
though  scarcely  to  be  called  young,  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  was  spent  in 
contributing  to  her  father's  ease  and  comfort, 
in  superintending  the  village  schools,  and  in 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor 
of  the  parish  in  which  she  resided.  Besides 
the  self-imposed  duties  we  have  enumerated, 
there  were  others  connected  with  the  church 
which  she  cheerfully  undertook ;  and,  as  she 
possessed  a  liberal  nature  and  almost  unlimited 
means,  she  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
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influential  inhabitants  of  Stonedell.  As  in 
times  j)ast,  Constance  Alton  was  still  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  Lodge,  and  the  friend- 
ship formerly  existing  between  herself  and 
Mrs.  Blackburn  had  by  no  means  diminished 
during  the  lapse  of  yeais,  but  was  still  as 
warm  and  genuine  as  ever.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  had  never  cared  much  for  Mr. 
Blackburn,  for  she  considered  him  to  blame 
for  his  frequent  harsh  treatment  of  her  old 
playmate  and  school-fellow ;  still,  they 
always  met  and  parted  on  good  terms,  and 
she  was  far  too  politic  to  interfere  in  quarrels 
between  husband  and  wife,  however  much 
she  might  privately  sympathize  with  the 
latter. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
Mark  Checkers  and  Vincent  had  taken  their 
departure,  Constance  Alton  called  to  see 
Mrs.  Blackburn,  and  found  her  alone  in  the 
drawing-room. 
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Mr.  Blackburn  and  Adele  were  out  walk- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  not 
expected  to  return  for  half-an-hour,  so  that 
the  two  friends  had  an  opportunity  afforded 
them  for  indulging  undisturbed  in  one  of 
those  interesting  semi-confidential  conversa- 
tions in  which  ladies  are  generally  supposed 
to  take  such  delight. 

^  My  dear  Beatrice,'  said  Miss  Alton,  after 
a  brief  preliminary  greeting,  as  she  sat  down 
beside  Mrs.  Blackburn,  '  have  you  heard 
the  latest  news  V 

'  No  !  What  news  V  said  the  other,  look- 
ing up  with  a  face  full  of  expectation. 

*Why,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  our 
good  rector,  shortly,'  replied  Miss  Alton. 
^  I  had  it  yesterday  from  very  good  autho- 
rity.' 

'  Indeed  !  Is  he  really  going  to  leave  us  V 
said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  with  some  surprise. 
'  I    thought  he   had  made   up  his  mind   to 
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remain  in  the  parish  always.  What  is  the 
cause  of  his  going  away  V 

'  I  am  told  he  has  had  a  better  living 
offered  him  elsewhere/  returned  Miss  Alton. 
'  I,  for  one,  shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him, 
for  we  always  work  so  well  together  in 
church  and  school  matters,  and  he  does  so 
much  good  in  the  parish ;  but  whom  do 
you  think  we  are  to  have  as  his  suc- 
cessor V 

'  I  have  not  the  least  idea,'  .  said  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  in  rather  a  languid  tone. 

'  Cannot  you  guess  V  said  Miss  Alton, 
smiling. 

^  No,  I  really  cannot/  replied  the  other. 
'  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  the  matter. 
You  know,  my  dear  Constance,  I  don't  go 
about  so  much  as  you  do,  and  therefore  I 
hear  but  little  of  the  gossip  of  the  place, 
except  through  you.' 

'You  recollect  Mr.    Goodwin,  the   young 
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curate  who  was  here  many  years  ago  V  said 
Miss  Alton,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  com- 
panion's face.  ^  Well,  the  living  has  been 
offered  to  him,  and  he  has  accepted  it.' 

The  colour  mounted  to  Mrs.  Blackburn's 
countenance  as  she  heard  the  name  men- 
tioned. 

*  What !'  she  exclaimed  ;  ^  Mr.  Goodwin  ? 
Is  it  possible  ?  Are  you  in  earnest,  Con- 
stance ?     Is  he  really  coming  again  V 

'  Yes,  it  is  all  settled,'  said  Miss  Alton. 
^  The  present  rector  leaves  at  the  end  of  next 
month,  and  Mr.  Goodwin  takes  his  place. 
Strange,  is  it  not,  that  after  an  absence  of  so 
many  years,  he  should  return  as  rector  to 
the  parish  in  which  he  formerly  served  as 
curate !' 

^  It  is  indeed  strange  !'  said  Mrs.  Black- 
burn, half-  abstractedly.  '  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it.' 

^  No  doubt  when  he  comes  we  shall  find 
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him  very  much  altered,'  continued  Miss 
Alton.  '  I  wonder  what  sort  of  person  his 
wife  is  V 

'  His  wife  !'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
starting  with  unfeigned  astonishment.  *  His 
wife  !  Do  you  seriously  mean  to  tell  me 
that  Mr.  Goodwin  is  married?  No,  Con- 
stance, I  cannot  believe  it  I  You  are  not  in 
earnest  X 

'  Indeed,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  he 
has  not  only  a  wife,  but  five  or  six  children 
as  well,'  said  Miss  Alton,  quite  coolly. 
'  You  must  recollect,  my  dear  Beatrice,  that 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  by  this  time  quite  a  staid 
middle  -  aged  man ;  and  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  be  married  and 
have  the  family  I  speak  of?' 

'  Oh,  then  it  is  only  a  conjecture  of  yours 
after  all  V  said  Mrs.  Blackburn,  more  in  her 
usual  tone.  '  Of  course,  as  you  say,  it  is 
likely    enough   that   he    is    married.      Why 
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should  he  not  be  ?     At  the  same  time  you 
don't  know  for  certain  that  he  has  a  wife  V 

'  No ;  still,  I  think  we  shall  find  such  to  be 
the  case/  replied  Miss  Alton,  who  had  not 
failed  to  observe  her  companion's  manner ; 
'  and  should  there  really  be  a  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
I  trust  we  shall  like  her.  By-the-way? 
Beatrice,  it  was  always  supposed  that  Mr. 
Goodwin  was  a  good  deal  attached  to  you,, 
before  you  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Blackburn. 
I  suppose  you  have  not  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance V 

^  Oh,  no,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  there 
was  such  a  rumour,'  replied  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
with  affected  indifference.  ^  In  a  small  place 
like  StonedeU,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  all 
sorts  of  tales  from  being  circulated.' 

^  True,  but  I  remember  sharing  in  the 
popular  belief  at  the  time,'  said  Miss  Alton^ 
smiling ;  '  not  so  much  from  what  I  had 
heard,  as  from  what   I  had  myself  noticed. 
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However,  no  doubt  by  this  time  he  has  got 
the  better  of  his  disappointment,  and  is  com- 
fortably married.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  replied  the  other  quietly. 
'  And  now,  to  change  the  subject,  let  me  ask 
how  Constance  Alton  has  been  employing 
her  time  of  late  ?  Adele  tells  me  she  saw 
you  yesterday  morning  walking  through  the 
park  with  Lord  Fenton  ;  I  suppose  the  next 
report  we  shall  hear  will  be  that  you  are 
going  to  be  married  V 

'  Not  at  all  unlikely,'  said  Miss  Alton, 
smilinof. 

^  What !  will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be 
caught,  after  all  the  offers  you  have  refused  f 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Blackburn.  '  After  breaking 
the  heart  of  poor  young  Vane,  and  a  host  of 
others  ?     You  cannot  be  in  earnest  V 

*•  Indeed  I  am,'  said  Miss  Alton.  '  I  have 
already  surprised  you  w^ith  one  piece  of  news; 
I   will  now  give  you  another — but  of  course 
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in  strict  confidence--  I  have  had  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  Lord  Fenton.' 

^  Indeed  !  and  of  course  you  intend  accept- 
ing him  V  said  Mrs.  Blackburn. 

^  I  have  not  yet  refused  him,  at  all  events/ 
replied  Miss  Alton.  ^  I  have  told  him  that 
if  I  like  him  as  well  in  twelve  months'  time, 
as  I  do  now,  I  will  become  his  wife.  I 
respect  him,  and  I  admire  his  good  qualities, 
but  he  knows  that  I  do  not  love  him.  He 
is  aware  that  my  affections  w^ere  buried  years 
ago.  Ah,  Beatrice  !'  continued  Miss  Alton, 
all  her  liveliness  suddenly  departing,  while 
tears  started  to  her  eyes  ;  ^  you  know  the 
secret  of  my  life.  Do  not  suppose  that  the 
remembrance  of  your  dear  brother  has  faded 
from  my  recollection.  No,  that  can  never 
die  !  If  I  marry  Lord  Fenton  it  will  be  but 
un  mariage  de  convenances  at  least  on  my 
part.  Papa  is  getting  old,  and  no  one  can  tell 
how  soon  I  may  want  a  protector.' 
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^  My  dear  Constance,  if  you  marry,  I  sin- 
cerely trust  you  may  be  happy.  You  have 
my  best  wishes,  believe  me,'  said  Mrs. 
Blackburn  ;  '  at  the  same  time,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  that  marriage  is  always  a  great 
lottery,  and  I  would  advise  you,  before 
taking  an  irretrievable  step,  to  consider  very 
carefully  what  you  are  about  to  do.  My  own 
marriage  should  be  a  warning  to  you.' 

At  this  moment  the  return  of  Mr.  Black- 
burn and  Adele  brought  the  conversation 
abruptly  to  a  close. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


A    PRESENT    OF    ROSES. 


About  the  time  mentioned  by  Miss  Alton, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Goodwin,  the  newly 
appointed  rector  of  Stonedell,  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  parish,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  spacious  dwelling  -  house 
vacated  by  his  predecessor ;  but,  contrary  to 
the  prediction  of  that  lady,  Mr.  Goodwin 
proved  to  be  still  living  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
and  his  establishment,  though  replete  with 
everything  that  could  contribute  to  the 
domestic  comfort  of  a  bachelor  of  moderate 
tastes,  was  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  it 
must  have  been  had  he  been  accompanied  by 
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a  wife  and  five  or  six  children;  indeed,  he 
had  only  thought  it  necessary  to  furnish  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  rectory, 
the  remainder  being  left  void  and  locked 
up. 

His  only  attendants  were  a  middle-aged 
couple,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service 
on  account  of  his  having  long  known  them 
to  be  perfectly  honest  and  trustworthy ;  and 
they  were  provided  with  apartments  at  the 
back  of  the  house ;  and  while  the  woman 
attended  to  all  his  household  matters,  her 
husband  kept  the  garden  in  order,  and  looked 
after  the  new  rector's  cob. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Goodwin's  arrival,  most  of 
the  old  residents  of  Stonedell,  who  had  lived 
there  at  the  time  when  he  was  officiating  as 
curate  in  the  parish,  hastened  to  offer  their 
congratulations  on  his  improved  position  and 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  ministra- 
tions ;  and,  as  may  be  naturally  supposed,  he 
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was  not  long  in  making  the  acquaintance  of 
those  famiHes  who  had  mere  recently  come  to 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  first  Sunday  he  preached,  the 
church  was  crowded  with  parishioners 
anxious  to  hear  again  after  a  long  interval 
the  voice  of  one  who  had  always  been  a 
favourite  with  them  ;  the  Lodge  pew,  how- 
ever, contained  only  Mrs.  Blackburn  and 
Adele  ;  the  squire  himself  was  absent ;  indeed, 
of  late  years  he  had  never  been  a  very  regular 
attendant  at  church ;  and  it  was  evident,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  share  in 
the  general  desire  to  listen  to  the  pious  ex- 
hortations of  the  new  pastor. 

During  the  last  few  years  that  Mr.  Good- 
win had  oflSciated  as  curate  at  Stonedell,  Mr. 
Blackburn  had  only  been  an  occasional  visitor 
there,  he  being  at  the  time  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Sir  Oliver's  daughter ;  thus  it  chanced 
that  he  had  never  met  the  reverend  gentle- 
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man,  and  having  heard  by  some  means,  to 
his  great  chagrin,  a  report  that  Mr.  Goodwin 
was  secretly  enamoured  of  Beatrice  Marshall, 
he  was  less  desirous  than  ever  of  cultivating 
his  acquaintance.  Again,  it  w^as  not  unlikely 
that  the  recollection  of  what  had  been  told 
him  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  tender  passion  had 
been  recalled  to  his  mind  by  the  reappearance 
of  the  clergyman  in  his  old  quarters ;  hence^ 
considering  that  he  and  his  wife  were  not 
living  together  on  the  fondest  terms,  the 
squire  did  not  altogether  view  with  indiffer- 
ence the  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
who  was  formerly  suspected  of  privately  nur- 
turing an  affection  for  Mrs.  Blackburn  before 
her  marriage. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Goodwin  soon  heard,  from 
the  gossips  of  the  place,  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  squire's  disagreements  with  his  wife  ;. 
and  without  doubt  Mr.   Blackburn  had  been 
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represented  to  him  as  a  man  of  very  violent 
and  rancorous  disposition. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  the  reverend 
gentleman  heard  these  rumours ;  for  it  pained 
him  greatly  to  think  that  the  woman  for 
whom  he  had  long  felt  a  devotion  so  deep 
that  even  hopelessness  and  years  of  separation 
had  not  obliterated  his  passion,  should  be 
living  a  life  of  dissension  and  unhappiness 
with  a  husband  whom  she  had  married,  not 
from  choice,  but  in  order  to  please  a  proud 
a,nd  imperious  father.  He  knew  that  his 
return  to  Stonedell  placed  him  in  rather  a 
delicate  position  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Black- 
burn, but  he  had  striven  hard  to  keep  his 
feelings  under  proper  control,  and  in  some 
measure  had  succeeded ;  while,  with  a  con- 
scientiousness which  did  him  credit,  he  deter- 
mined carefully  to  avoid  any  expression  of 
sentiment  which  might  lead  the  lady  or  her 
friends  to  suppose  that  he  still  entertained  for 
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her  a  remnant  of  that  old  love  by  which 
his  past  life  had  been  so  powerfully  in- 
fluenced. 

Of  course  he  knew  that  the  best  method  he 
could  devise  for  carrying  out  this  prudent 
resolution,  was  to  meet  the  inmates  of  Stone- 
dell  Lodge,  and  especially  Mrs.  Blackburn, 
as  seldom  as  possible ;  but,  as  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  he  felt  he  could  not  avoid  them 
altogether  without  creating  surprise  and 
gossip,  and  perhaps  drawing  attention  to  the 
very  matter  which  he  was  anxious  to  conceal. 
He,  however,  visited  the  Blackburns  as 
rarely  as  Avas  consistent  with  the  duties  of 
his  vocation,  and  he  took  care  that  his  stay 
was  not  prolonged  beyond  the  narrowest 
limits  of  time. 

The  first  day  he  called  at  Stoned  ell  Lodge 
he  encountered  Mr.  Blackburn  in  the  en- 
trance hall  in  the  act  of  going  out,  and  took 
the  opportunity   to  introduce  himself     The 
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squire  r(3ceived  him  with  cold  and  formal 
pohteness,  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words 
with  him,  and  then,  muttering  something 
about  being  in  a  hurry,  left  the  house,  having 
previously  instructed  a  servant,  who  came  to 
open  the  door,  to  show  the  visitor  into  the 
drawing-room  where  Mrs.  Blackburn  and 
Adele  were  seated. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of 
Mr.  Goodwin's  feelings  on  finding  himself 
once  more  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  true  to  his  determination,  he  certainly 
betrayed  no  signs  of  a  return  of  the  ardour  he 
had  imprudently  suffered  himself  to  display 
on  the  occasion  of  the  picnic  some  years 
previously.  His  feelings  were  now  perfectly 
under  control,  and  though  both  coloured 
slightly  on  shaking  hands,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  language  or  demeanour  of  either  that 
could  have  led  the  closest  observer  to  imagine 
that  there  had  ever   existed   between  them 
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anything  more  than  the  most  ordinary  friend- 
ship. 

Their  conversation  related  chiefly  to  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood since  the  death  of  Sir  Oliver — to 
the  old  families  which  had  left  the  parish,  and 
to  the  new  ones  v/hich  had  come  to  reside 
there  in  their  stead.  Then  Mr.  Goodwin 
addressed  himself  for  a  time  to  Adele,  and 
remarked  what  a  tall  young  lady  she  had 
grown,  and  how  in  some  respects  she  re- 
sembled her  mother.  Mr.  Blackburn  was 
not  once  alluded  to,  for  the  rector  knew  too 
well  how  matters  stood  between  that  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  to  deem  it  judicious  to 
introduce  his  name  into  the  conversation. 

When  the  interview  had  lasted  about  ten 
minutes,  Mr.  Goodwin  rose  to  take  his  de- 
parture. His  face  wore  a  quiet  smile,  but 
he  experienced  inexpressible  sadness  at  heart 
as  he  took  leave  of  her  on  whom  his  first 
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affections  had  been  set.  He  knew  that  during^ 
those  ten  minutes  spent  in  each  other  s  com- 
pany, both  had  been  acting  a  part ;  and  how- 
ever painful  might  have  been  the  state  of 
her  feehngs,  the  strain  on  his  own,  at  least, 
had  been  excessively  severe.  But  for  the 
fatal  barrier  between  them,  how  different 
would  have  been  their  meeting  and  their 
parting,  after  that  terrible  lapse  of  years 
during  which  they  had  seen  nothing  of  each 
other !  To  separate  thus  coldly  was  as  un- 
natural as  it  was  distressing ;  yet  to  such  a 
leave-taking  were  they  doomed  to  sub- 
mit. 

Fully  a  month  elapsed  before  Mr.  Goodwin 
again  made  his  appearance  at  Stonedell  Lodge. 
Mr.  Blackburn  saw  him  approach  from  the 
parlour  window,  and  straightway  put  on  his 
hat  and  left  the  house  by  a  door  leading  into 
the  back  garden,  telling  the  servant  to  say 
that   he   was   not   at   home.     He    evidently 
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wished  to  avoid  the  rector,  as  on  the  first  oc- 
casion ;  consequently  Mrs.  Blackburn  was 
left  to  see  the  reverend  gentleman  alone. 
The  interview  did  not  last  longer  than  a  few 
minutes.  He  had  several  other  calls  to  make^ 
and  a  sick  person  to  visit,  so  that  he  was 
rather  pressed  for  time,  he  said. 

They  had  been  talking  about  flowers  among 
other  subjects,  and  Mrs.  Blackburn  alluded 
to  some  very  choice  roses  which  she  had  seen 
growing  in  the  rector's  garden  in  front  of  his 
house.  She  was  fond  of  roses,  and  had  a 
collection  of  her  own  Avhich  she  highly  prized 
and  attended  to  herself;  but  one  or  two  sorts 
in  his  possession  were  not  to  be  found  among 
those  belonging  to  her,  and  she  happened  to 
mention  it.  Nothing  more  was  said  on  the 
subject  at  the  time,  but  on  the  following  day 
a  man  came  from  the  rectory  carrying  two 
pots  of  roses,  which  he  left  at  the  Lodge, 
saying   that   Mr.    Goodwin   had    sent  them 
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for     Mrs.      Blackburn,     with     his     compli- 
ments. 

Mr.  Blackburn  happened  to  be  present 
when  the  flowers  were  brought,  and  as  he 
heard  the  message  delivered,  his  face  grew 
•dark  with  sudden  displeasure.  It  was  evident 
he  was  greatly  annoyed  that  his  wife  should 
receive  even  flowers  from  the  rector.  How- 
ever, he  made  no  remark  at  the  time,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  finding  Mrs.  Blackburn 
alone,  he  spoke  his  mind  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

^  Mrs.  Blackburn,'  he  said,  with  an  angry 
frown  still  visible  in  his  face,  ^  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  encourage  Goodwin  to  come  here  ; 
and  I  must  say  I  don't  think  it  looks  very 
well  for  you  to  be  receiving  presents  from 
him.     You  ought  to  have  more  discretion.' 

'  You  know  perfectly  well  that  I  never  en- 
courage him  to  come  here,'  said  Mrs.  Black- 
burn, bridling.     '  He  has  only  been  here  twice 
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since  his  return.  As  for  these  roses,  I  see 
no  impropriety  in  my  accepting  them,  and  I 
intend  to  keep  them/ 

'  Oh,  very  good — do  so  if  you  wish.  I 
foresee  you  will  soon  be  the  talk  of  the 
neighbourhood,'  said  Blackburn,  looking  dark 
as  midnight.  ^All  the  parish  knows  that 
Goodwin  is  an  old  lover  of  yours,  and  I  dare 
say  you  wouldn't  mind  if  all  the  parish  knew 
that  he  is  still  your  favourite.' 

^  If  it  comes  to  that,'  replied  Mrs.  Black- 
burn, in  a  tone  of  quiet  sarcasm,  '  Mr.  Good- 
win is  a  general  favourite,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  he  is  known  to  possess  many  good  qualities 
which  are  entirely  wanting  in  some  men  of 
the  present  day.' 

^  Oh,  well,  if  you  become  a  subject  for 
gossip  among  all  the  tattlers  and  scandal- 
mongers in  the  place,  you  will  only  have 
yourself  to  thank  for  it,  that's  all  I  have  to 
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say/  retorted  Mr.  Blackburn,  as  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  her. 

The  lady  made  no  reply,  but  silently  busied 
herself  in  j)lucking  off  the  dead  leaves  from 
the  rose-trees  which  the  rector  had  sent  her. 

Not  more  blighted  were  those  leaves  than 
the  past  few  years  of  her  life  had  been. 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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